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From **A Ladder of Swords.” Copyright, 1904, by Harper & Brothers 


“SHE SCANNED THE SEA” 


[‘ wholly different vein from the author’s last novel, « The Right of 
Way,” comes this exquisite romance, delightful in conception, swift and 
compelling in interest, and written in the finished style of this great novel- 
ist. The story recounts the love of two Huguenot refugees and their fu- 
gitive life on the island of Jersey in the British Channel. Later the scene 
changes to England, where exciting intrigue and startling situations in the 
palace of Queen Elizabeth result in repeated dangers for the faithful lovers, 
but they finally escape the hazardous favor of the great queen and are united. 
The scenes on the island of Jersey are of idyllic freshness and beauty, and 
in the Seigneur of Rozel, the lord of the island, the author has produced a 
character of delightful humor and braggadocio. It is a thoroughly rounded, 
satisfying story, written with brilliancy and charm of style. 
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HENRY JAMES. 


Henry James, the distinguished novelist, arrived in New York on August 30. It is hie first visit to America for twenty-two years. 
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COMMENT 


Piatrorm: No Humsue! 


The Herald, for whose ability as a forecaster we have pro- 
found respect, apprehends a political revolution in the forth- 
coming election. “To the cool, independent observer,” it 
declares, “ the resistless tide of popular sentiment seems to be 
turning distinctly Parkerward, with indications that the re- 
action which has set in will steadily grow until November 8 
and meantime will be strengthened by the logic of events. 
‘Revolutions,’ said WreNDELL Puituips, ‘are not made; they 
come.’ This is eminently true of our peaceful political up- 
heavals, which no human forces can stay, and when they do 
come they always surprise the party in power as much as the 
authorities of Martinique were surprised by the fatal erup- 
tion of Mont Pelée.” We must admit our inability to per- 
ceive the signs of this particular eruption. If any Repub- 
licans are going to vote for Judge Parker they are extremely 
shy in betraying their intention; personally, we have not heard 
of a sufficient number to carry an election precinct. Of course, 
if all members of both parties vote straight we shall have 
only the satisfaction of discovering whether there are more 
Republicans than Democrats in the country—but that never 
quite happens. 

Our present, practical diagnosis of the situation is that the 
chief danger to the Republican ticket lies in the big campaign 
funds utilized successfully by Mr. Hanna in 1896 and 1900. 
Each year more than five millions of dollars were raised and 
expended. A good many of these dollars went, of course, 
for literature, clerical and oratorical expenses, ete., but a 
very fair percentage must have gone to “workers.” There 
is no such direct vote-buying nowadays as there was wien 
Indiana was split up into blocks of five, but there is no 
doubt that many, many thousands of tried and true citizens, 
who incidentally have the privilege of voting, were paid pretty 
liberally for the time they gave in the service of the Repub- 
lican management in 1896 and 1900. Now every politician 
is awake to the danger of suddenly withdrawing rations pre- 
viously supplied to this class of mercenaries. Resentment 
but mildly expresses their sentiment; revenge takes pos- 
session of thcir hearts, and is supplemented by a very practi- 
cal determination tc “teach ’em a lesson.” How large the 
class is this year cannct be estimated with accuracy by one 
not in possession of the private records of the recent cam- 
paigns, but it is pretty big and it is confined within the 
borders of States where every vote counts. There are two 
reasons why we consider that in this condition lies the chief 
menace to Republican prospects. One is that there exists no 
common peril making possible the raising of so great a fund, 
and the other is that Mr. CorreLyou would not know what to 


do with it if he had it. Moreover, we do honestly believe- 


that’ both he and his chief would rather be beaten than profit 
by unworthy agencies. So there you are! 
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The announcement of Davin Bennett Hit that he will 
celebrate New-year’s day by shaking the dust of politics from 
his tired feet is the most satisfying bit of news yet recorded 


in the campaign. “ Important—if true,” is the comment of 


all of the Republican and many of the independent papers. 
To this we say that in the event of Republican success, it 
is of very little importance whether true or not, and that in 
the event of Democratic victory, it will be found to be true, 
at least, so far as his getting a place in the cabinet is con- 
cerned. In common with many others, we do not regard with 
undue seriousness any assertion made by Uncle Davin for po- 
litical purposes. But when he made this declaration, he com- 
mitted not only himself, but Judge Parker, who could not 
fail to recognize it as sincere and final without confessing 
that he had accepted an election under false pretences. —No- 
body knows better than he that thousands of votes which he 
may now obtain would be counted against him if the belief 
became general that Mr. Hint would be a conspicuous force 
in his administration. Consequently there need be no alarm 
at the possibility of being duped by Uncle Davip. A moral 
obligation is as binding upon Judge Parker as a pledge legal- 
ly enforceable, and the people may depend upon it that he 
will keep faith. 





But why did Mr. Hitt make the announcement? And why 
doesn’t he get out now? Answers to these questions are 
more readily found than some pretend to believe. He de- 
elared, his intention to withdraw because his receptive atti- 
tude, coupled with his activity in the canvass, was seriously 
injuring the chances of the candidate. Primarily we are 
pleased to think this was his motive. But that was not all. 
Mr. Hitt does not forsake politics because he wants to do 
so. The plain, brutal fact is that the newspapers forced him 
to announce his withdrawal. He could not fail to do so with- 
out convincing even the Judge, who is the most lenient of 
men, that he was even more selfish than reputed to be. And 
he was tired. Ever since he left the Senate he has done 


_ nothing but blunder. His acceptance of the nomination for 


Governor under the honest belief that hé would be elected, 
his nomination of CoLer instead of ParkKeER, upon a govern- 
ment-grabbing platform, his attempt to bury the famous tele- 
gram, his reckless denunciation of Mr. Roosrvett as “a 
fraud ”—each and all of these acts evoked a storm of con- 
demnation that cumulated in the necessity of seeking shelter. 
He has nobody to blame but himself. A shrewd man of really 
notable intellectual capacity, of tireless energy and vast ex- 
perience, he might have attained one of the highest, if nof 
indeed the very highest, of positions within range of his 
ambition but for one fatal defect. He never in his life had 
an honest conviction. Policy, not principle, has been his 
guiding star from the day he entered public life. By work- 
ing incessantly while others rested or slept he made signal 
progress, but the better he became known the more he was 
distrusted, until at last even he realized that the people 
knew him for what he was and that further striving would 
be hopeless. So he drops by the wayside, rightfully disap- 
pointed—a living example to the youth of the nation of the 
unwisdom of insincerity and deccit. He postpones the date 
of his withdrawal, let us mercifully hope, because he thinks 
he can render good service in the canvass of his friend, but, 
as we fear we must believe, in consonance with the traditional 
determination of discredited politicians never to withdraw 
“ under fire,” never to recognize the fact that, after all is said 
and done, public opinion is the only ruler the American peo- 
ple have yet acknowledged. 


Uncle Davin’s asinine denunciation of Mr. Roosevett as “a 
fraud” because of his presumed departure from McKINiey 
pclicies has, nevertheless, stirred up some of the Parker 
papers to an examination of records as viewed in the light of 
the “President’s first public utterance in Buffalo. Time was 
when one had only to pick up any stray copy of the Sun to re- 
fresh his memory respecting the precise terms of that pledge. 
but Mr. Larran is busy with other things now and we have 
to turn over the files. This is what Mr. Rooseve.t said when 
he took the oath of office on Saturday, September 14, 1901: 


In this hour of our terrible national bereavement, I wish to say 
that I shall carry out, absolutely unbroken, the policy of President 


















\MeKinLey for the peace, the prosperity, and honor of our be- 
loved country. 

We thought at the time that the 
words “absolutely unbroken” were unnecessary and might 
sive rise to misinterpretation. But the country required the 
assurance and it was given with characteristic emphasis. How 
well the pledge has been kept is wholly a matter of opinion. 
Methods change necessarily with conditions, and nobody can 
teli how Mr. McKintey, had he lived, would have tried to solve 
the problems that have beset Mr. Roosrvett. Probably every- 
body will admit that he would have dealt with the South in a 
different way; how much further he would have pushed his 
reciprocity idea in view of the difficulty of obtaining even the 
Cuban concession is-wholly speculative; that he would have 
pursued the original and daring course of his successor in 
settling the coal strike we can hardly believe; whether he 
would have attacked the Northern Security merger to the 
exclusion of other combinations is a question perhaps, but one 
for which few persons would hesitate to hazard an answer. 
But there is no point in indulging in speculation as to what 
Mr. McKintey might or might not have done and then ac- 
cusing Mr. Roosrvett of breaking faith. The question is, 
has Mr. Roosrvett himself done right, and is he likely to con- 
tinue to do as he has dene? He stands frankly and squarely 
upon his own record and the record of his party and asks the 
people to judge him thereby. Judge Parker, unfortunately 
for himself, has less personal and more party record to answer 
for, but he, too, must stand upon what there is, and finally, 
in the resolute language of the sapient Herald, the people 
must decide. 


It was strong language. 


The dago worshippers are at it again. Drummer McKEt- 
way started the ball by bragging that he knew all the time that 
the Judge was sound at the core, but for reasons satisfactory 
to himself he had not seen fit to let on to the bandmaster and 
the first flute. Whereupon Messrs. Puxitzer and BowLes 
opened a tew of the uncounted vials of wrath that they have 
in stock and poured the contents over the drummer’s devoted 
head. We can attribute their conduct only to a spirit of envy. 
It was but natural for the doctor to let drop a sly hint that he 
was just a little “nearer” the candidate than any other mem- 
ber of the band; the dissemination of that idea would help his 
business; so he said: 

We were at no loss to comprehend what was signified by the 

phrase (self-government) as used in the speech of acceptance. 
Long before there was any talk of the nomination, Judge PARKER’s 
views were known by the Lagle. 
We shrewdly suspect that he might have gone much further, 
but for the restraint of becoming modesty, and admitted that 
those views were really formulated by one LL.D. and im- 
pressed upon the Judge’s receptive mind in the course of a 
recent and somewhat garrulous conversation at Esopus. But 
the World is inexorable when it comes to running a national 
campaign, and promptly delivered this crusher: 

Knowing Judge PARKER’s views, does the Hagle think that it 

was just to him to leave his ambiguous phrase unexplained in or- 
der, as it said, to get for Judge PARKER the votes of all who like 
the course of McKriniey and Roosevett toward those American 
dependencies but who would bring about a change of administra- 
tion—for other reasons? 
“With neither shuffling nor shiftiness,” the doctor replies 
that “assuredly, the Fagle could hardly regard itself as at 
liberty to comply with demands sent to Esopus direct ”—a 
somewhat enigmatical phrase which can only be interpreted 
as a polite intimation that hereafter the World would do well 
to make its daily requisition upon the candidate’s nerves via 
Brooklyn. However, “the Eagle was not gratuitous, nor had 
it objection to interpose.” There was, therefore, no lack of 
courage, but, with fine courtesy, “it did not tell what signifi- 
cance the phrase had for its author, though it knew.” 


Hlaving successfully performed this act of self-abnegation 
and marked a notable departure from custom by resolutely 
refusing to tell all he knew, the doctor felt that he had gone 
as far as a constructive journalist should be asked to go; 
moreover, the discussion was becoming harmful in a public 
sense and distasteful personally. ‘“ Meanwhile,” he sighs with 
relief, “domestic matters press. Why obscure them to the 
advantage of the party in power? Why play into the hands 
of the enemy? It almost seems as though this is what the 
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World is doing, unwittingly or otherwise.” To this savage 
undercut the World responds by asking, in brutal fashion, 
“ What kind of a campaign does the Hagle think this is? And 
where did it learn its political morals? In the school of Pat 
McCarren?” Certainly not in the Pulitzer School of Jour- 
nalism, of which, however, if our memory serves, one Doctor 
McKeEtway is trustee. There the matter rests for the present 
and, let us pray, for all time. Brethren should and probably 
could dwell together in unity, but for the unfortunate fact 
that there is not room enough in one campaign for the full 
play of two creative, directive, journalistic intellects. 


We guess Secretary Tarr did stretch it a-little when he de- 
elared that “no man ever sat in the Presidential chair more 
anxious to avoid war than is President Roosrve.tt.” With- 
out harking back further than the administration of his imme- 
diate predecessor, we seem to recall a President who worked 
by day and prayed by night that war with Spain might be 
averted, while at the same time a certain Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, who subsequently became a colonel of volunteers, 
was stamping around in great shape. 





By the way, does Secretary Tart recall that when in 
CLEVELAND’s first administration there was friction with Mex- 
ico over some dispute, Mr. RoosEvELT moved promptly on 
Washington to assure the administration that if the friction 
should result in war he could be depended on to raise six thou- 
sand troops in the cattle country? The CLEVELAND admin- 
istration let the chance go by, and the cowboys were not col- 
lected until ten or twelve years later. 


Still, in the Presidential chair, Mr. RoosEvELT may be as 
solicitous to avoid war as Judge Tart in his Montpelier speech 
has declared him to be. There is the story of the man who said 
“war” to him after he had moved into the White House. 
“War?” retorted the President; “war? And me cooped up 
here? Well, I guess not!” Hence we see how President 
RoosEvEtt’s appetite for peace may be in direct ratio to Col- 
onel Roosrvelt’s appetite for war. 


Besides, hasn’t the Colonel got about all that was coming 
to him out of war? He has had his fling; has faithfully 
recorded his adventures, including the mortality induced by 
his personal arms; has won a great reputation as a man who 
would have made a good soldier if his war had lasted long 
enough for him to learn the trade; has seen his chum made a 
Major-General, and has become President himself,—all as the 
result of one brief campaign in a war that was ended by the 
navy before it got a fair start. War has very little left to 
offer to President RoosEvett. It is no fun for Presidents, any- 
way. They have most of the responsibility, very little of the 
glory, and none of the promotion. Presidents as a class are 
sincere lovers of peace while in office. War makes sudden 
reputations and upsets calculations. After a disappointing 
war the voters want a change, and after a successful one they 
want a soldier. 

“Bourke Cockran Pleads for Righteous Living,” is the 
newspaper heading. Politics being eliminated from this most 
commendable and, let us hope, effective Plea, we are unable 
te inform our readers whom Mr. Cockran is for, this week. 


And we beg to remind the gentlemen who get such fat retain- 
ing fees for their services to the trusts that if there is one ques- 
tion on which all the American people are agreed it is that when 
they go to the polls they need no advice from the class whose 
richest rewards for their professional work invariably come from 
their brilliant efforts to “ beat the law,” to defy the United States 
government, and to pervert the noblest institutions of liberty.— 
The Press. 


Meaning Mr. Root, by chance? 

Mr. E. Warren Tyee, of Athol, Massachusetts, directs our 
attention to the fact that a Boston newspaper declares that Mr. 
CortELyou did not make the political forecast, “claiming 
everything,” to which we referred recently, and suggests that, 
if this be the case, Mr. CortELyou should be set right. To this 
we say that the forecast appeared in at least two Republican 
papers in this city and was by them attributed explicitly to 
the Republican chairman, and we took their word for it. We 













































































































































now have the best possible authority for the assertion that Mr. 
CorTELYou never made or authorized the making of that state- 
ment. For ourselves, therefore, we express sincere regret at 
having unintentionally misrepresented him and, on behalf of 
the Press and Evening Mail, we apologize. 


Give tariff time and it will fetch New England away from 
its Republican moorings. For example, the cotton-mills have 
to compete with the Southern mills. In the Massachusetts 
mills the hours of labor are restricted by legislation. In the 
South they are not. The Southern mills have cotton at their 
doors and pay low wages. The Massachusetts -mills pay 
freight charges on their cotton and higher wages to their 
hands. The Massachusetts mills can only live by making finer 
goods. But for that they need the long staple Egyptian cotton 
en which they have to pay a duty. There were glass-works on 
Cape Cod; they used wood for fuel*until the wood was gone. 
Then cheap Dominion coal would have helped them. But 
there is a duty en coal, and the glass-manufacturing business 
has moved to Pittsburg where coal is handy. If Pennsylvania 
and the coal roads are strong enough to maintain the duty 
on coal, New England will eventually rebel. She had a furni- 
ture-manufacturing business for which she needs cheaper lum- 
ber. There is a duty on lumber, and New England has begun 
to buy her furniture and house-fittings in Minnesota and 
Michigan. So it goes. New England must live, and if 
eventually the problem of living makes it necessary to vote the 
Democratic ticket, she will vote that ticket. She won’t break 
loose this year, but in time hunger will beat tradition. 


Harper’s WEEKLY errs in classing the Providence Journal with 
the newspapers “which opposed Bryan and support PARKER.”— 
Providence Journal. 

It opposed Bryan, of course; but it does not support Parker. 
That is true. We erred and apologize. Is it a change of heart 
or of ownership ? 


The list of New York papers supporting Roosrvett (on 


which we lately made remarks) is incomplete without the : 


Globe (late Commercial Advertiser), whose editor stands very 
near the thr—the Presidential chair, and is heartily in favor 
of having the Colonel continue to hold it down. 


The return of Mr. Henry James, after an absence of more 
than a score of years from his native land, is an occasion of 
considerable public, no less than literary, interest. It is 
promised that Mr. JAmes is to give us, after he has had time 
to adjust his gaze to the unfamiliar aspects which we shall 
present to his view, a volume declaring his impressions of 
contemporary America. We can think of few undertakings of 
a similar character which offer, in advance of the event, a 
larger measure of suggestiveness and elucidation. Of Mr. 
JAMES as a psychical analyist, as a curious and inexorable 
revealer of social and spiritual humanity, upon the imagina- 
tive plane, we have had abundant demonstration in various 
books. What the outcome will be when he turns from his 
realization of that interior vision which has so long engrossed 
him, and looks at us, will be anticipated with an eagerness 
not much impaired by some natural misgivings. Of immediate 
interest, also, is the forthcoming appearance of a new and 
important novel from his diligent pen. 


One newspaper whose emissary superintended Mr. JAMEs’s 
arrival, reports that when he stepped out on that part of the 
pier which affords something of a view of Manhattan, he 
seemed so overwhelmed with the change in things that he 
paused and almost gasped for breath. Well he might, for of 
so much of the “little old New York” of twenty years ago 
that he remembers best, hardly has* one stone been left upon 
another. Wall Street and all down-town have been trans- 
formed; Broadway is greatly changed and its upper part wholly 
changed; he will hardly recognize any part of Fifth Avenue 
above Fourteenth Street. Madison Square is vastly changed 
in appearance and still more in character; the only part of 
New York that will seem in the least familiar to him (be- 
sides Central Park) is a limited region about Washington 
Square and the lower end of Fifth Avenue. And even there 
he will miss the University Building, and find his eyes assailed 
by innovations. Really, it takes courage to come back to New 
York after twenty years of absence, though the sensation may 
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be profitable, and in the case of a professional observer will 
doubtless be worth the shock. There is hardly a club that is 
where Mr. James left it. There is no hotel that is what he 
left it. Most of them are new, and the old ones that are left 
are changed in the relation they bear to the city life. There 
are a few, a very few, families that live in the houses they 
occupied twenty years ago. Not more than a third of our 
present population was here when Mr. James last visited us. 
A few churches and the City Hall are where he left them. 
There can never be such another upsetting of the town in 
such a space of time. The upward current of business has 
reached the Park, and can hardly go farther, though it will 
spread. The great new hotels and business blocks on Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue are probably as nearly permanent as 
anything can be on Manhattan Island. How nearly perma- 
nent that is only a seventh son will venture to predict. 


The first thing Mr. Henry James did, upon his re- 
turn to America after an absence of twenty years, was to go 
to a post-office and ask for a three-cent stamp. 


What will be the political complexion of the House of 
Representatives to be chosen next November? That is a 
question to which, as yet, comparatively little attention has 
been paid in the press, although the party managers have 
by no means overlooked it, but, on the contrary, have already 
done a good deal of quiet work in doubtful constituencies. 
As the Republicans have a majority of only thirty of the 
Lower Ifouse in the Fifty-eighth Congress, it is obvious that, 
if they fail to secure any seats now held by Democrats, and 
should lose control of sixteen of the seats now occupied by 
members of their own party, they would find themselves in 
a minority. It is not easy to see where or how, east of the 
Mississippi, Democrats can lose any of the seats acquired by 
them in 1900. They are certainly stronger in Maryland, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky, if not also in Delaware, than they 
were then, and nobody will pretend that they are weaker 
than they were four years ago in any of the pivotal States 
north of Mason and Drxon’s line. On the other hand, it 
is possible that west of the Mississippi they may fail to carry 
a few seats that they obtained in 1900, for Mr. Roosevetr 
is undoubtedly popular in that section, and it remains to be 
seen whether Judge Parker can poll the whole Bryanite vote. 
With a view to ‘a trustworthy estimate of the composition of 
the next House, it would be prudent to assume that the Demo- 
cratic Representatives of the transmississippi region will be 
less numerous by five than they are now. It follows that in 
the rest of the country the Democrats must wrest twenty-one 
seats from the Republicans in order to attain a bare majority 
of the next House. 


Can this be done, and, if so, where? Even Republicans 
admit that some of the five Connecticut districts are doubtful, 
but elsewhere in New England they do not expect, they say, 
to lose any seats, except, possibly, one belonging to Rhode 
Island. It should be remembered that in 1902 the first Con- 
necticut district was carried for the Republicans by only 
about 3000 plurality, the third by about 4000, and the fourth 
by less than 5000. Rhode Island sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives one Democrat by a plurality of upwards of 600, 
and one Republican, who had a plurality of about a thousand. 
The eight seats belonging to Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont are all occupied by Republicans in the Fifty-eighth 
Congress, and the Democrats seem to have no chance of re- 
covering any one of them. Of the fourteen Representatives 
from Massachusetts, four are Democrats, and, if the agitation 
for reciprocity should play a considerable part in the cam- 
paign, the Republicans would be almost certain to lose the 
fifth district, and might be beaten .also in the sixth. It is 
generally admitted that in the Greater New York the Repub- 
licans will lose the two districts—the third and fifteenth— 
which they succeeded in securing two years ago by a very 
small plurality in each instance. They also may lose the 
nineteenth (Westchester), where they had a plurality of only 
540, and the thirty-sixth district (Buffalo). In the Fifty- 
eighth Congress New Jersey is represented by seven Repub- 
licans. and three Democrats. This year the Democrats hope 
to carry the fourth and fifth districts, in which the Republican 
pluralities two years ago were about two thousand and twelve 
hundred, respectively. Republicans do not look for any re- 
























duction in the number of their Representatives from Penn- 
sylvania, where they now hold twenty-six out of the thirty-two 
ceats. It should, nevertheless, be borne in mind that the 
cighth district was carried by only about 2600 plurality; that, 
in the eleventh, there was a majority of more than 2000 
against the Republican nominee, although he was returned 
by a plurality of some 2000; that, in the twelfth district, also, 
the successful Republican was a minority candidate; that, 
in the twentieth district, the Republican nominee won by 
less than 600 votes; and that, in the twenty-third district, 
the Republican plurality fell below 2000. Following the 
World almanac, we have credited Representatives Porter and 
Brown of the thirty-first and thirty-second districts to the 
Republicans, although they were elected on a Democratic and 
a Citizens’ ticket. 


Turning to the States west of the Alleghanies, we note that 
of Ohio’s twenty-one Representatives, the Democrats have only 
four in the Fifty-eighth Congress. They hope to gain at 
least two next November. The hope is based upon the fact 
that two years ago the Republican plurality in the thirteenth 
district was but 327, and, in the fifteenth district, only 612. 
Let us look next at Indiana. At present, of its thirteen seats, 
the Democrats have but four. Of these the Republicans will 
try to gain those of the second and twelfth districts, where the 
Democratic pluralities were, respectively, 739 and 285. The 
Democrats, for their part, count not only on retaining the 
four seats which they now have, but on carrying the fifth, 
eleventh, and thirteenth districts, in none of which did the 
Republican plurality reach 2600. Of the twenty-five seats 
allotted by the new apportionment to Illinois, the Republicans 
hold seventeen. Their pluralities were small, however, in the 
third, ninth, and twenty-second districts. In Michigan, 
which, it will be remembered, gave five of its electoral votes 
to CLEVELAND in 1892, the Republicans two years ago elected 
all but one of its twelve Representatives in Congress. It is 
true that the Republican plurality in the second district was 
less than 4000, but there is not much foundation for Mr. 
Danie, G. Campau’s rainbow-chasing in that State. In Wis- 
consin, on the other hand, the situation is very different from 
that which existed in 1902, when the Republicans secured 
all but one of the eleven seats. This year, owing to the 
quarrel between the Stalwarts and the followers of Governor 
La Fouuette, the Democrats are almost certain to carry the 
fourth district, and there are three other seats which they 
have a fair chance of securing. 


We assumed that the Republicans might gain five seats west 
of the Mississippi. Many Democrats would protest against 
the assumption, on the ground that they expect to carry 
the one Montana district and the three districts of Colorado, 
and to take also from the Republicans one or two seats in 
California. They insist that the aggregate number of Re- 
publican Representatives returned this year from the trans- 
mississippi region will not, in any event, exceed that which 
was attained in 1902. One more question remains to be con- 
sidered. Can the Republicans count upon retaining any 
Representatives from the former slave States? In the Fifty- 
eighth Congress, they have one from Kentucky, one from 
Missouri, four from Maryland, and five from West Virginia, 
or eleven in all. It is scarcely probable that they can keep 
more than half of these seats. The outcome of our forecast 
is that the contest for the control of the Fifty-ninth Congress 
will be exceedingly close, and that, upon the whole, the Demo- 
crats have a prospect of gaining from a dozen to twenty seats 
now held by Republicans. But, of course, if the tide should 
set strongly in favor of Mr. Roosrvett, his party may sweep 
many a Congress district which at present looks doubtful. 


The Court of Inquiry to investigate the Statesboro (Georgia) 
lynching is sitting, and reports of its proceedings come North. 
The sheriff admitted that he had no mind to imperil his life 
for his prisoners, though he says he tried to hide them. Most 
witnesses recognized no one in the mob, but some good wit- 
nesses have given important names of men they saw in it. 
At this writing the inquiry is still incomplete. We shall see 
whether anything is done. All forms of lynching are bad, but 
Some are worse than others, and burning is utterly abominable. 
lhe worst feature of the race troubles in the South is, that 
white women and girls are no longer reasonably safe there. So 
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long as a considerable part of the population of such a State 
as Georgia believes that burning negro criminals promotes the 
safety of white women, negro criminals are likely now and 
then to be burned. The truth is, as we see it, that every case 
of negro-burning impairs the safety of the Georgia women. 
Brutality inevitably and invariably breeds brutality. Cruel 
vengeance invites reprisals. The negro-burners are the 
enemies not only of negro criminals, but of white women and 
children. If that truth can be inculeated in the Georgia mind, 
public opinion, and criminal prosecutions backed by public 
opinion, will put a stop to these savage orgies of vengeance. 
The leaders of the Statesboro mob are known. They can be 
punished if public opinion in Bullock County demands it. 
It would demand it if it was intelligent enough to appreciate 
the consequences of the mob’s recent action. 


It is a dismal report which comes to us from Washington, 
the report, namely, that the officials of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion are prophesying the extinction of the “ pure-blooded 
American.” This is one of those cases where one would like 
to see terms defined. What is signified by “ pure-blooded ” 
Americans? For how many generations must the stock, of 
which a given man is an offshoot, have been planted on this 
side of the Atlantic in order that the purity of his blood 
shall be demonstrated? Must his forefathers and foremothers 
all have emigrated to this country during the seventeenth 
century? Would not the present descendants of eighteenth- 
century immigrants be entitled to the appellation of pure- 
blooded Americans? To make good our title to the appella- 
tion, must we be able to show that the original settlers from 
whom we claim descent were natives of England proper? 
Before the seventeenth century had closed a great many 
Germans had come to Pennsylvania, and a good many French 
Protestants to South Carclina. During the decade or two 
preceding the outbreak of the Revolutionary war, there was 
so large an outflow of Irish Presbyterians to this country 
that a British major-general testified before a committee of 
the House of Commons that about half the prisoners made 
by the British forces had been born in Ireland. Would we 
deny to the descendants of Irishmen, Germans, and French- 
men who came hither during the colonial period the name 
of pure-blooded Americans? Are the descendants of Scotch- 
men also to be barred? Must we restrict the designation of 
“pure-blooded American” to the descendants of English. 
men and women who came to this country during the seven- 
teenth and first half of the eighteenth century? In that 
event, the descendants of ALEXANDER HAMILTON and JAMES 
GALLATIN’ would not fall within the category whose limits 
we are trying to trace. If the officials of the Bureau of Im- 
migration wish to say that the English families, which settled 
New England and Virginia in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, are dying out, it is possible that some evidence for 
the assertion may be adduced, so far as the perpetuation of the 
family name is concerned. Even then the blood might have 
been transmitted through females very widely. 


This is a subject about which there seems to be a great deal 
of vague thinking and hazy speech. Unquestionably, the 
descendants of the early English settlers no longer constitute 
so preponderant an element, numerically, in any American 
community, north of Mason and Drxon’s line, as they did 
a hundred years ago. They still form the principal element, 
however, of the white population in the Southern States, and 
it is indisputable that, even at the North, their social, in- 
tellectual, and moral influence is out of all proportion to their 
numerical strength. The descendants of the Puritans, when 
rich, are observed, like rich people everywhere, to prefer small 
to large families. That is a social rather than a physical 
phenomenon. It is .a mark of foresight—selfish or unselfish, 
as one may choose to call it—but not of degeneration. As a 
matter of fact, a large majority of the most vigorous descend- 
ants of the Puritans have emigrated from New England, and 
there is no proof that in their Western homes they are any 
less prolific than were their progenitors. It is true that many 
New England farms, long since exhausted, have passed from 
the hands of descendants of the first occupiers into those of 
French Canadians, and it is quite possible that,.in some rural 
districts of Connecticut or Vermont, the day may come when 
some old man or woman will be pointed out as the last of the 
“pure American race.” 



















































































































































Judge Taft on the Philippines 


Ir is undisputed that, in addition to the twenty million dollars 
originally paid for the Philippines, we have since expended many 
hundreds of millions on the repression of insurrection and on the 
maintenance of law and order in the islands. There are a good 
many Republicans, and a great many Democrats, who hold that, 
even if moral and political considerations should be waived, we 
cannot afford such expenditure. We cannot afford it, because there 
is no likelihood that the huge sums advanced will ever be repaid. 
Even if, ultimately, the Philippines should become self-supporting, 
in the sense of exhibiting a surplus of revenue over expenditure, 
centuries would pass before the accumulations of such a surplus, 
if paid into our Federal Treasury, instead of being devoted to in- 
sular improvements, would recoup us for the disbursements made. 
When did the American people authorize its Federal government 
to put hundreds of millions of the money drawn from them by 
taxation into such a hopeless investment? Will it be said that 
the elevation of the Filipinos in the scale of national well-being 
is an act of superb altruism, of magnificent charity? Be it so. 
But where, ex-Secretary OLNEY would inquire, does our Federal 
government find any constitutional warrant for embarking in the 
altruistic business of expending a vast amount of the taxpayers’ 
money in helping an alien people? Even if such expenditure could 
be shown to be warranted by the Constitution, not only ex-Sec- 
retary OLNEY, but the Democratic nominee for the Presidency, 
Judge PARKER himself, insists that it would be gravely inexpe- 
dient from the view-point of our own national interests. It would 
be inexpedient because, for us to continue indefinitely to hold the 
Philippines would be to repudiate the cardinal principle of the 
Declaration of Independence, which is that all just government 
depends upon the consent of the people governed. These, then, are 
the three grounds on which an early evacuation of the Philip- 
pines is advocated by the nominee and in the platform of the 
Democratic party. The retention of the islands is condemned, be- 
cause, first, it is too costly; secondly, it is unconstitutional, and, 
thirdly, it is irreconcilable with the spirit, if not the letter, of 
our own national institutions. 

Now we need not say that, in view of the impression made by 
it on many Republicans, this criticism of the Philippine policy 
of the administration needed to be met, and the Republican man- 
agers showed sagacity in putting forward for the purpose the man 
best qualified to meet it. We say best qualified, because, although 
Mr. Exinu Root, as Secretary of War, was at the head of the 
department which has had charge of Philippine affairs, Judge 
Tarr was the agent on the ground, and is, therefore, competent 
to give first-hand evidence of the highest authority concerning the 
results of the measures that have been taken. Mr. ROOSEVELT’S 
administration, therefore, was well advised when it called upon 
Judge Witt1AM H. Tart, the present Secretary of War, to under- 
take an elaborate defence of its Philippine policy in the speech 
which he delivered on August 26 at Montpelier, Vermont. 

Even those who remain unconvinced by the arguments advanced 
in favor of retaining the Philippines acknowledge that they were 
stated by Judge Tarr with admirable lucidity and cogency. With 
the exception of the charge that the present or impending deficit 
in the Federal Treasury is, of itself, conclusive proof that we could 
not afford to spend many hundreds of millions for an altruistic 
purpose, every objection framed by the anti-imperialists is faced, 
and, in our opinion, faced successfully. Passing over the dem- 
onstration that what the administration has conceived to be its 
duty has been conscientiously and efficiently performed—here 
Judge Tarr was preaching to the converted, for, except in a few 
individual cases, the conduct of our civil and military officials in 
the Philippines has not been impugned—we would especially di- 
rect attention to what he has to say concerning the two principal 
grounds on which Mr. Roosevett’s Philippine policy is arraigned, 
namely, first, that it is unconstitutional; and, secondly, that, even 
if it cannot be shown to be counter to the letter of our Federal 
organic law, it is mischievously inconsistent with the Declaration 
of Independence and with the spirit by which our institutions are 
pervaded. We take up Judge Tart’s replies to those assertions 
in the most convenient order, without reference to the order actual- 
ly followed by him in his Montpelier speech. 

It will be remembered that, in a noteworthy speech delivered at 
Cambridge not long ago, Mr Ricnarp OLNeEy, formerly Attorney- 
General and Secretary of State, declared it to be his conviction 
that, if constitutional limitations are to be observed, the charity 
of the United States must not only begin at home, but stay at 
home, and the Federal organie law has clothed the Washington 
government with no authority to act as an almoner of the tax- 
payers’ money to outside peoples. Judge Tarr denies that the 
Constitution, as construed by the United States Supreme Court 
in the insular cases, and by the Executive acts of successive ad- 
ministrations for nearly a century, will bear the restrictive inter- 
pretation which Mr. OLNEY would put upon it. He proceeds to 
point out that it is impossible to reconcile with such an inter- 
pretation the views previously expressed by Mr. OLNEY himself in 
reference to the Monroe Doctrine and to the general foreign policy 
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of the United States. We are reminded that no man in the last 
eighty years has upheld the Monroe Doctrine with so much strenu- 
ousness as Mr. OLNEY evinced in the Venezuela affair. Yet, ob- 
viously, the Monroe Doctrine is altruistic in an emphatic, nay. 
superlative, sense, from the view-point of the Latin-American re- 
publics on this hemisphere, for it is an assertion that in them 
popular government shall be undisturbed by any interference on 
the part of European powers avhich shall go to the extent of dis- 
membering their territory or of controlling in any way their des- 
tiny. That it was not merely on selfish, but also, and mainly, on 
altruistic, grounds that Mr. OLNEy held the Monroe Doctrine to be 
defensible and praiseworthy, is proved by a citation from an article 
published by him in 1898 in the Atlantic Monthly. In that article 
Mr. OLNEY said substantially that the “ pioneer in the wilderness,” 
while he himself finds in the law of preservation ample excuse 
for not expending his feelings or his energies on the joys or sor- 
rows of his neighbors, is assuredly no pattern for the modern 
multimillionaire, who could sell nine-tenths of all he has and 
give to the poor, and yet not miss a single comfort or luxury of 
life. This country, said Mr. OLNEY, was once the pioneer, and is 
now the millionaire. It ought to recognize the changed condi- 
tions, and awake to a realization of its high place among the 
powers of the earth. It ought to accept the burdens, as well as 
the advantages, of its commanding position. Its mission, he added, 
if it has any, is not merely to pose, but to act, and, while making 
its own interests the first objects of its care, to forego no fitting 
opportunity of furthering the progress of civilization, practically as 
well as theoretically, by timely deeds, as well as by eloquent words. 

By those who have read the article in the Atlantic, it will 
scarcely be disputed that Mr. OLNEy’s fundamental objection to 
the administration’s Philippine policy—the objection, namely, that 
our Federal government is not authorized by the Constitution to 
engage in altruistic business—is refutable out of his own mouth. 
Now let us see how Secretary Tarr attacks the position taken 
by Judge Parker and by Mr. JonHn SuHarpe WILLIAMS, the posi- 
tion, namely, that, even if the administration’s Philippine policy 
were constitutionally warranted, it ought to be renounced as in- 
expedient and improper, because it violates the principle pro- 
pounded in the Declaration of Independence, that, without the con- 
sent of the governed, there can be no just government. Judge 
Tart, of course, would not deny that the present Philippine gov- 
ernment was established without the consent of the governed, in 
the sense that a large majority of the Filipinos would pronounce 
against it if they dared; but he maintains it, nevertheless, to be 
a just government. In other words, he regards the principle laid 
down in the Declaration of Independence as neither scientifically 
nor historically true, and he points out that it was not carried 
out in practice, even by the men who framed it. Those men knew 
that in the thirteen colonies hundreds of thousands of negroes 
were at that time held in slavery; that all women and children 
were governed without their consent; and that a large proportion, 
also, of the white adult males, being excluded from the franchise 
and not consulted with regard to the government, could not be 
said to have consented to it. Judge Tarr might have added that 
the Federal Constitution, fashioned only eleven years after the 
Declaration of Independence was put forth, not only refrained 
from reaffirming the principle that a government, to be just, must 
have the consent of the governed, but expressly recognized the in- 
stitution of slavery, and provided for additions to the number of 
slaves by importation during a given period, while it left to the 
several States the exclusive right of defining the qualifications for 
the suffrage, or, in other words, of determining who should ex- 
press consent to the existing national and State governments. 
The simple truth.is, as Judge Tarr does not hesitate to aver, that 
all people are not capable of self-government, and, if the Declara- 
tion of Independence makes a contrary assertion, it says the thing 
that is not. If it were true that all human beings are capable 
of self-government, and that no form of government which iacks 
the consent of any of them can justly be maintained, then, not 
only every man, white or black, but every woman and child, white 
or black, should be allowed to exercise the suffrage. This is an 
application of the principle which, as Judge Tarr suggests, would 
searcely suit Mr. Joun SHarP WILLIAMS, who was chosen to repre- 
sent in Congress the Yazoo district of Mississippi by a vote of 
just 1463 persons out of a population of 190,000. There is but 
little doubt that an equally large (?) fraction of the Filipinos 
would, if invited, express consent to the government centred at 
Manila, and, therefore, Judge Tarr is justified in contending that 
the Republican party in the Philippines is. only qualifyjng the 
principle requiring the consent of the governed, as it is qualified 
in the Yazoo district of Mississippi for the benefit of Mr. WIt- 
LIAMS, by making it applicable, not to people so ignorant that they 
do not know their own interests, but only to persons who have 
sufficient intelligence and self-control to govern themselves. 

We do not imagine that all anti-imperialists will be silenced by 
the Secretary of War’s defence of the administration’s Philippine 
policy, but no candid person will refuse to credit him with having 
made incomparably the best speech that has: yet been heard on hi- 
side of the case. 
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Will Russia Continue the War? 


TuE logic of events has brought the first stage of the Russo- 
Japanese war to a conclusion. The once powerful fleet commanded 
by Admiral MAKAROFF is as much a thing of the past as the gal- 
lant admiral himself. SkryDLorr’s Vladivostok squadron is little 
better than so much wreckage, and all danger, whether to the war- 
ships of Japan or the commerce of neutrals, from that source, is 
at ai end. The land campaign has not been less decisive or less 
disastrous for Russia. Port Arthur, once declared impregnable, 
has been taken piecemeal. General KUROPATKIN no longer has any 
possibility of taking the offensive. The one question for him is 
to avoid being “ Ladysmithed,” with the entire loss of the forces 
under his command. Retreat is his best hope, if retreat be still a 
possibility. It is difficult to see what more is required to make the 
campaign as conclusive as any battle of NAPOLEON’s ever was. 

One may compare the situation of Russia, in its military aspects 
at least, to that of the Transvaal and Orange Free State burgers, 
after Bloemfontein and Pretoria had fallen, and President KRuGER, 
giving up hope, had left Africa forever. The question for the 
leaders, for Louis BotHa, DELAREY, and CHRISTIAN DE WET, was, 
whether it was better to surrender and end the misery and de- 
struction of the war or to prosecute it to the bitter end, facing 
every adverse chance rather than surrender. We know what the 
choice of the Boers was, and how immensely it enhanced the ccst 
of the war for the victor; and a like consideration may induce 
Russia to protract the Manchurian campaign, no longer with the 
hope of retrieving her fortunes, retaking Port Arthur, and rees- 
tablishing her dominance on the Pacific, since the greatest optimist 
in the Czar’s dominions can hardly believe that possible, but rather 
with the knowledge that Japan’s financial resources are limited, 
and that every day is costing her so dear that she will, in the long 
run, be forced to make peace as the alternative to national bank- 
ruptcy. 

The announcement that Russia had increased the annual drafts 
of new recruits from some two hundred and fifty thousand to six 
hundred and seventy thousand is an indication that Russia wishes 
to push the struggle to the bitter end. The further announcement 
that the reserves of the four most important military districts in 
Russia, the districts of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kieff, and Kazan, 
have been called to join the colors is another indication of the 
same determination. The departure of the Baltic fleet, for which 
coal has already been sent southwards towards the Suez Canal and 
the Red Sea, is yet another evidence. So that, unless something 
climacteric occurs, we may look for a prolongation of the war. 

A distinguished Frenchman, strongly sympathetic towards Rus- 
sia, has published the opinion that it is hopeless for Russia to try 
to recover the ground she has lost, and that her one possible course 
now is to make overtures of peace. He has even gone so far as to 
suggest that the proper mediator is Kaiser WILHELM, surely a suf- 
ficiently extraordinary proposal, as coming from a Frenchman, and 
yet one which is recommended by the close relations which have 
long existed between the Kaiser and the Czar. It is hardly likely, 
however, that the Kaiser would risk such proposals, unless he was 
fairly certain that they would be well received in Russia, and this 
is just what is most subject to doubt. 

The statement was attributed by a German journal to Prince 
OUKHTOMSKY, and immediately repudiated by him, that defeat in 
the East meant revolution in Russia; but in spite of this par- 
ticular repudiation the view is generally held abroad that such 
is the case. If this be true it would be an additional incentive to 
the Russian government to prolong the war, simply from motives 
of self-preservation. But, while there are abundant indications 
of discontent in Finland, and to a less degree among the Poles, 
the Armenians, and other subject peoples, while the Jews are 
growing bolder and more determined to gain broader civil equality 
with the rest of the Czar’s subjects, and while there has been an 
undoubted recrudescence of nihilism both within the empire and 
abroad, in the strongholds of the Nihilist executive committee at 
Paris and Geneva, all this still leaves us far short of a general 
revolution against the autocracy. It is still broadly true that, for 
the mass of Russians of pure stock, as distinguished from races 
like the Poles, Finns, Caucasian tribes, Kalmuks, and so forth, the 
autocracy is still a religious institution, cherished with religious 
fervor, and so woven into the imagination of Russian life that that 
life would be inconceivable to Russians without the dominance of 
their Czar. Yet there is undoubted evidence of a great and grow- 
ing impatience with the machinery of Czardom; and the total fail- 
ure of Russian diplomacy in the Far East, followed by the dis- 
asters of the war, and the seemingly petulant attacks on neutral 
shipping, which have aroused such hostility towards Russia abroad, 
cannot fail to increase that impatience. The local governing bodies 
are everywhere feeling their way towards a national expression 
and national action, and one cannot but see in this a healthy 
an encouraging phenomenon. But to the bureaucracy this may 
look like revolution, and they may determine rather to drag on a 
disastrous war than to face the diminution of their. own pre- 
rovatives, for the ministers of the autocrat are far more auto- 
cratie than the Czar. 
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It is conceivable that the first motion for peace may come from 
Japan. The Mikado’s empire already holds all the territory 
sought in the war of 1894, and has gained a world-wide prestige 
which even the most ambitious of Japanese statesmen can hardly 
have hoped for. It is, therefore, thinkable that Japan may offer 
Russia such liberal terms that the latter could accept without 
total loss of prestige in the East. It was said at one period of the 
war that Japan, in consideration of remaining unmolested in Korea, 
would be willing to restore the Manchurian railroad to Russia, on 
the distinct understanding that there should be no more covert 
introduction of troops and absorption of Chinese territory, on any 
pretext whatever. It is quite possible that Russia would accept 
such terms rather than carry on a policy which threatens the anni- 
hilation of the rest of her fleet and the further destruction of her 
armies. 





Recent Additions to Our Navy 


THE launching of the battle-ship Louisiana at Newport News on 
August 27, coupled with the announcement that her sister ship, 
the Connecticut, will be launched at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
within thirty days, has directed attention to the additions to the 
United States navy which have been lately made or authorized. 
We are still, indeed, far distant from the place which we occupied 
at the close of the civil war, when we were strong enough at sea 
to cope with the combined naval forces of Europe, even Great 
Britain then having but two ships which could have ventured to 
confront our monitors. Even as late as the beginning of the first 
CLEVELAND administration—less than two decades ago—the Uni- 
ted States were at the foot of the list of the powers which had 
any pretension to figure in naval warfare. We ranked, for in- 
stance, below Italy. With the launching of the White Squadron 
the creation of our new navy began, and, although a good deal 
of progress was made in the next dozen years, yet at the out- 
break of the war with Spain not a few naval experts on the other 
side of the Atlantic, including some French and English admirals, 
predicted that our navy would be found, in respect of efficiency, 
inferior to its Spanish opponent. Now, on the other hand, no 


naval expert would deny that in 1907, when the present authorized 
programme of our naval department shall have been executed, our 
fighting power at sea will exceed that of Germany, and sur- 
passed by that of Great Britain and that of France alone. In- 
deed, an inspection of the figures should convince us that we 


a contest with France upon the 
year mentioned thirty-six battle- 
ships and thirty-nine cruisers. Germany at the same date will 
have thirty-five battle-ships and thirty-five cruisers; France, thir- 
ty-seven battle-ships and fifty-six cruisers; and Great Britain, 
sixty-five battle-ships and one hundred and forty-nine cruisers. 
If, however, we look exclusively at the highest grade of battle- 
ships and cruisers, the superiority of the United States to France, 
as well as to Germany, will be manifest. In 1907 we shall have 
twenty-five first-class battle-ships, while Germany will have but 
twenty-two, and France but seventeen. We shall then have also 
fifteen first-class armored cruisers, against the fourteen then be- 
longing to France, and the six possessed by Germany. With Great 
Britain, of course, we could not cope on paper, because she would 
have forty-eight first-class battle-ships and forty-two first-class 
cruisers, but the necessity of distributing her fleet all over the 
globe might render it practicable for us, moving on shorter lines, 
to beat her in detail. It now seems improbable, however, that 
public opinion will permit another conflict between the two Eng- 
lish-speaking nations,-and the most interesting deduction from the 
figures which we have cited is that in 1907 and thereafter, if we 
continue to increase our navy at a proportionate rate, the sea power 
of Great Britain and the United States should be a match for that 
of the rest of the world. Just at present more battle-ships are 
building in the United States than in any other country. Those 
begun or projected number fifteen, against ten in Great Britain, 
nine in Russia, eight in Germany, six in France, and four in 
Italy. 

In respect to torpedo-boat-destroyers, torpedo-boats, and sub- 
marines, we have been, of course, distanced by Great Britain, nor 
have we even attempted to vie with France. Of such minor ves- 
sels, however, we have sixteen torpedo-boat-destroyers, thirty-six 
torpedo - boats, and nine submarines. Not much light has been 
thrown on the usefulness of the last-named craft by the naval 
operations which have taken place during the present war in the 
Far East. 

Of what use are ships if we cannot man them? To what end 
do we increase our navy if we do not concurrently provide for 
commensurate additions to its personnel? The number of men 
who may be enlisted for service in the navy has been fixed by 
Congress at 34,000 men, including 2500 apprentices. The men 
actually enlisted fall short by only 1500 of the number permitted 
by the act. So inadequate is the aggregate that, even now, when 
we are at peace with all the powers on the globe, we have not 


would have no reason to dread 
ocean. We shall possess in the 
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a war-ship afloat which is perfectly manned. The result of 
such a state of things is thatthe Navy Department is compelled 
to put at least ten vessels out of commission for no other rea- 
son than their shortage of men. It is computed that, by the end 
of the current year, notwithstanding the measures that have been 
taken to diminish the drafts upon the personnel, there will be a 
shortage of 120 officers and 4000 men. The urgent necessity of 
providing for more enlisted men, and of devising some means of 
increasing the number of qualified officers should be brought home 
to the Fifty-eighth Congress during its second regular session. 





Walking Tours 


In the wonderful death scene of SocraTEs, when his disciples 
turned to him and asked what they could do to serve him, he re- 
plied: “Take care of yourselves; by so doing ye shall best serve 
me and mine.” Perhaps the truth is too easily lost sight of, that 
by keeping our finer pleasures alive and alert, we best serve the 
world. There are few greater joys than to meet a countenance lit 
by innocent delight and lively health, and nothing so conduces to 
both these spiritual expressions as the simple habit of seeing the 
world on foot. 

In our country the habit of thinking of distances on a vast 
scale has somewhat done away with walking tours, and yet there 
are stretches of land as beautiful and as possible as Brittany, 
Normandy, Thuringia, or Touraine. The Catskills, the White 
Mountairis, the coast of Maine, and, above all, the Adirondacks 
offer every advantage to that only truly luxurious traveller, the 
walker. Let no man who has legs and health envy the owner 
of an automobile. To speed through the country seeing how fast 
one can go can charm the dense, the sluggish, and the dependent 
man, but for a man with eyes, ears, and nose, alert and endowed 
with healthy limbs, it is a mode of progress as vulgar as a rail- 
road-train; a mere convenient way of getting to a place, while ev- 
ery one knows true pleasure is in travelling. Then there is a sense 
of degradation in having so much luggage. What is the body, that 
it should so demand and so be ministered unto? “ How far can 
thy body project thy soul on its lone way?” Why be cumbered 
with trunks, bags, and tea-baskets? The independent man is he 
who can carry all his needs in a fisherman’s creel slung over his 
shoulder, and who bravely starts out fasting, trusting to the air 
to feed him, or to chance berries and roots along the way, until 
he meet with hospitality. 

To travel through a country afoot is to know the by-paths as 
well as the dusty high-roads, to have counted the wild flowers, and 
noted the birds’ notes, to remember just what kinds of pine and 
birch grow, and where to expect the maple, oak, and elm, the choke- 
cherry and mountain-ash. To peep through the loophole of a car- 
riage window at the gurgling brook is one thing, but to follow it 
along till the feet burn and ache, and then to sit and dabble them 
in it until one starts up renewed and refreshed for the home run 
is another and a far more memorable experience. There is an 
unforgettable intimacy established with such a brook and _ its 
song; its stones, its miniature falls and soft grassy places are a 
part of our mental life in seasons of dryness and under wintry 
skies. 

To travel afoot too is to know the abundant joy of racing blood 
setting the body all atingle, and to get acquainted with the folk 
in the villages and along the highway. To know men, met at hap- 
hazard, down the road lifts the mind from the narrow provincial- 
ism of class and national distinctions, and saves one from the for- 
lorn condition of those English people, emerging from the the- 
atre where they had seen BERNHARDT, in “ Antony and Cleopatra,” 
who commented: “ But how different was CLEOPATRA’s home life 
from the home life of our own dear queen!” 

Perhaps we have been inclined to pity the poor, and to be 
morbidly anxious to relieve them from a situation so devoid of 
accessories. To walk the roads and ask the hospitality of the 
chance comer is:a lesson in the equalization of happiness. A hale 
old man of sixty, travelling with an equally hale old woman in a 
wagon containing their whole cooking apparatus and a tent for 
the night lodging, gladly shared a meal of cornbread, buttermilk, 
and Irish potatoes deliciously roasted in the ashes of a little bon- 
fire, while he expatiated on the charms of the nomadic life in 
terms fit for a Juggling Jerry. A blacksmith by trade, he said he 
was, but he handed over the business to the apprentices, while 
all summer long he and his wife drove through the land, pitching 
their tent by night and sleeping on balsam boughs with the flaps 
of the tent thrown open to the stars. It took no longer than ten 
minutes to picket the horses and pitch the tent when they found 
a grassy spot and a spring toward evening. It was a cheap way of 
living, for it cost every bit of thirty dollars a month to run their 
establishment at home, whereas living in the open they reduced 
the sum to eighteen or twenty a month, and without any priva- 
tions. Moreover, he looked out for horse-trades along the way, 
and often turned a pretty penny, and he lent out the cow to his 
poor neighbors while he was gone, and a charity like that counted 
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on one’s credit side in the Beyond. Then the Beyond, once men- 
tioned, loomed bigger, and he continued: “ There is folks as don’t 
believe in enjoyin’ yer life while ye got it. But I do. Why, what 
did our Saviour say on earth?’ He said: ‘ You eat, drink, and be 
merry; to-morrow you may die.’” He was an astute citizen, the 
blacksmith, and felt the seal of approval upon his career. Dur- 
ing the war he had gone South, not to fight, but because he knew 
the soldiers would want their pictures taken to send to their 
“girls,” and again he had been on hand for the chance, pennies 
in the capacity of photographer. 

The shy, shock-headed, barefooted, round-eyed child of the by- 
paths has his own stock of ready wit to baffle the talkative 
stranger. 

“ How old are you?” asked the amateur walker of one such tiny 
subject who stood digging his toes into the sand, and then lift- 
ing them to let it sift as through a sieve while he gazed into va- 
eancy. “ Are you four?” -the amateur encouraged. 

“ Moight be more!” 

“ What, five?” 

“ Moight be more!” 

“ What! not six?” 

“Moight be more; but dun’no’ haow ole I be!” and he sped, 
chuckling at his own wit. 

The farm lady with a severe countenance thought no good thing 
of walking, and looked the tramps up and down, and said: “I 
suppose you like what you’re doin’ or you needn’t be a-doin’ it!” 
So little are the intimate joys of one soul comprehensible to the 
alien-minded. Again, far from the highroads and hid in obscure 
corners are many saints, sitting with an almost visible halo shining 
and none to see but the three or four who habitually pass that 
way. Two strangers threaded a field of waving gray wheat and 
knocked on a farmhouse door and asked for food. “Come in! 
You’re welcome, but you’ll have to get it yourselves. I can’t 
move.” She was as beautiful and as serene as a BELLINI Madonna, 
and she was cheery and bright and smiling and full of trust and 
good-will. “Dear no!” she said. “I’m not ill! You can’t call 
it illness. It’s just a kind of rheumatiz. I haven’t been able 
to move out of this chair for twelve years and more, except when 
they lift me on to the bed. But I’m used to it, and I can’t say 
I suffer much. I accomplish a good deal for .a woman without 
any legs or hands. Just open the pantry door over there and 
you'll see the bread-box. There’s milk and butter in the ice- 
chest. It’s a good thing I just finished putting up my raspberry 
preserves. Yes, I can do most of my own preserving. I can lift 
things with my wrists. I’ve got six children, four big boys and 
two little girls, and they’re all so helpful and can do so much 
I’ve never had to have a hired girl. My Jor can do housework 
better’n any hired girl ever was. I hardly ever miss my legs and 
hands. When I get tired sittin’ here by the door they just wheel 
me out in the field where they’re workin’. I sat in the hay-field 
a good deal this July when I had time.” ‘To look at the smiling, 
unlined face would almost have convinced one that the summit 
of human happiness was to be tied motionless in an invalid’s chair. 
There was a strange atmosphere of submission and acquiescence in 
that sunlit, homely kitchen, and no one could sit there an hour 
without an exalted conviction of the power of saintliness. 

But there are other than human intimacies to be cultivated by 
a wayfarer. Who that travels in train or conveyance knows the 
birds’ nests or sees. young thrushes getting a first lesson in fly- 
ing, as does he who falls asleep by a mossy stone and slowly opens 
his eyes to hear the. scolding of a mother thrush, and to see four 
small, downy, gaping babies perilously perched on a twig listening 
to counsels of perfection for birds. It is the foot traveller only 
who counts sixty different kinds of wild flowers in as many miles 
stretch, and who hears the vesper-sparrows sing at sunset. 

There is the glory of utter independence to be counted in. To 
feel one’s own completeness one need only travel fifteen to twenty 
miles a day for a week, and find out how difficult it is to get rid 
of five dollars in that time, to know the insistent camaraderie and 
good-fellowship of the road to those on foot. Whether it was the 
real glory of being mistaken for a veritable tramp or whether 


« The market girls and fishermen 
The soldiers and the sailors too, 


simply wanted to flaunt the light-hearted gayety of their lives 
in the faces of those habitually deprived, it would be difficult 
to decide. But nowhere else in the world is there such hos- 
pitality and kindness, such trustful cordiality and confidence as 
greets the footsore and weary when he unbuckles his pack and 
makes a halt in his tramp. 

When at last one returns to the accustomed life it is with a heart 
full of pity for our overfed, overclothed, overeducated, glutted 
lives, and for all poor mortals cut off from the joys of penniless 
tramps who see the world “ without money and without price,” 
witk the sky for a roof and balsam boughs for a bed; gushing 
water in a rocky pool for a bath, and the whole great wash of 
summer-scented air to breathe all day and all night, and every- 
where the hearty welcome waiting that all give on the open road. 
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The “ Futurity ’—the Field at the Start 














The Finish of the Race, “ Artful” Winning 


THE “FUTURITY,.” RUN AT THE MEETING OF THE CONEY ISLAND JOCKEY CLUB 
AT SHEEPSHEAD BAY, AUGUST 27 


~ 
‘ 


The “ Futurity,” offering the richest stake on the American turf, was won at the Sheepshead Bay race-track on August 2 


by Herman B. Duryea’s “ Artful.” The race, representing 
a purse of $54,290, was won by “ Artful” in record time—1.11 4-5—and was witnessed by a crowd of about forty-five thousand spectators. Mr. Syducy Pagets ~ Tradition” won 
second place, and Mr. James R. Keene’s “ Sysonby” was third. The photographs are snap-shots showing views of the start and finish of the race 

Photographs copyright, 1904, by N. W. Penfield 
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Japanese Torpedo-boat No. 46 bringing News of the Land Engage- The Lookout on the Bridge of the “ Mikasa” sighting the En- 
ment of July 10, near Port Arthur, to the Japanese Flagship trance to Port Arthur 














Admiral Togo receiving Foreign Attachés on Board his Flagship, the “ Mikasa” 


WITH ADMIRAL TOGO ON HIS FLAGSHIP, THE “MIKASA,” AT 
THE JAPANESE NAVAL BASE, NEAR PORT ARTHUR 


The photographs, just received from Mr. Robert Dunn, one of the correspondents of the “ Weekly” in the Far East, are snap- 

shots taken recently on board Admiral Togo’s flag-ship, the “ Mikasa,” at the Japanese naval base near Port Arthur, Admiral 

Togo’s recent exploit, the defeat of the Russian squadron in the great engagement of August 10 at Port Arthur, is the latest 

triumph of the Japanese commander, who has been the leading spirit in the activities of the Mikado’s navy in the Far East 
Photographs by Robert Dunn 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY, WHO IS NOW VISITING AMERICA 


The American visit of the Most Reverend Randall Thomas Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of all England, 
is notable for being the first occasion on which a holder of this office has crossed the Atlantic. The Archbishop’s plans 
include a visit to Canada, and later to Boston, where he will attend the triennial general convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Dr. Davidson has held the office of Primate since January, 1903, when he succeeded Dr. Temple 
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Opening of the New Army 





War College 


The work of the new Army War College, which opens November I, will consist largely in formu- 
lating elaborate plans for wars which we may have with foreign nations. It is not an institution 
for teaching, but aims to make practical application of military knowledge already acquired 


By René Bache 


scientific warfare, and the fighting 





WASHINGTON, September 1, 1904 

HE Army War College will 

open November 1 to receive 

its first class of students, 

all of them officers not be- 

low the rank of captain 
and not above that of major. Who 
they will be, and how many, no- 
body knows as yet, because the 
chief of staff, General Adna R. 
Chaffee, who controls this new mili- 
tary institution, and who will make 
the appointments, has not decided. 
The college temporarily will occupy 
No. 22 Jackson Place (the building 
used by President Roosevelt during 
recent repairs at the White House), 
pending the completion of the mag- 
nificent structure now in process of 
erection, as a home for the school, on 
the grounds of the Arsenal Barracks 
in Washington. 

The War College is so new, and 
represents so novel a departure in 
military policy, that most army 
men have a very indistinct notion of 
its character and functions. It is 
not a school at all, in the academic 
sense of the word, but rather an 
assemblage of officers for the pur- 
pose of studying war problems. 
There will be neither examinations 
nor diplomas, and the object in view 
will be not to impart instruction, 
but to make practical application of 








branch of the government must be 
ready at all times to meet every im- 
aginable contingency. Should hos- 
tilities break out with Germany, for 
example, the chief of staff must be 
able to produce instantly from its 
proper pigeonhole a scheme of op- 
erations so complete in minutest de- 
tails that a mere touch upon a but- 
ton, as one might say, will set in 
motion the whole vast and complex 
military machine. Telegraphic or- 
ders, ready formulated, will only 
have to be despatched, and the en- 
tire work of mobilizing troops, 
equipping them for the campaign, 
and furnishing them with the requi- 
site supplies, will be done without 
friction, without necessity for dis- 
cussion, and without loss of time. 
Even the first steps of the war will 
have been determined in advance, 
as well as the outline of what is 
to follow, and the War Department 
will be free to devote its entire at- 
tention to dealing with incidental 
problems as they arise. 

The Army War College has for 
its president General Tasker H. 
Bliss, under whom are two directors, 
Colonel Arthur L. Wagner and 
Colonel Charles Shaler. There is, 
besides, a secretary, Major Samuel 
Reber, and the law provides that 
other officers may be detailed from 








knowledge already acquired. Im- 
aginary campaigns will be fought, 
and much time will be devoted to 
playing games of war (somewhat re- 
sembling chess, but much more com- 
plicated), which possess great usefulness as a means of working 
out strategie and tactical plans for the management: of our forces 
in case of conflict with any foreign nation. 

The most important business of the War College, indeed, is to 
prepare such plans for the national defence. This is the day of 


General Adna R. Chaffee 
Chief of Staff, who is in Control of the new War College 


time to time as assistants. Under 
the direction of this “ faculty,” the 
student officers will devote their 
chief attention to the study of war 
plans. One, for example, may be asked to criticise a plan of op- 
erations, while to another will be given certain data on which 
to base a plan, which, when formulated, will be compared with 
the plan already approved. There will be informal lectures on 
important problems that arise, and discussions of questions relating 




















General T, H. Bliss, President of the new Army War College 


Major Samuel Reber, Secretary of the War College 
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The new War College, as it will Look when Completed 


to military road-making, the building or destruction of bridges, 
transportation by land or water, supply trains, ete.—all with refer- 
ence to the concrete project under consideration. If the siege of a 
fortress is contemplated, it will be not an imaginary, but an actual 
stronghold, and the study will apply only to that particular forti- 
fied place. 

The officers detailed as students at the War College will be the 
picked men of the army. Under the newly adopted system the 
most promising graduates of the garrison schools for officers (the 
course at which occupies three years) go to the “ special service 
schools ’—at Fort Leavenworth for cavalry and infantry, at Fort 
Monroe for artillery, and at Washington Barracks for engineers. 
The best men from these schools go to the Staff College at Fort 
Leavenworth, and the honor graduates of the Staff College are sent 
to the War College at Washington. : 

The game of war, otherwise known as “kriegspiel,” used to 
help in the study of military problems at the War College, is 
played on a map, instead of a chessboard. 

Two large maps, exactly alike, are used in the kriegspiel, 
placed flat on tables in adjoining rooms. Sometimes only a cur- 
tain is hung between the maps, but the object in any case is to 
keep the commanding officer and his associates on one side from 
seeing what the other side is doing. The pieces, representing bodies 
of troops, companies, or regiments, are of wood or porcelain, and 
are pushed over the map when moves are made. By varying the 
sizes, shapes, and colors of the pieces they are made to stand for 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, or for telegraph, baggage, or sup- 
ply trains, ete. Arrows of different lengths placed in front of the 
blocks represent the firing of riflemen or artillery, and the sys- 
tem of signs adopted is so complete that one can actually tell 
whether the cannon are discharging canister or shell. 

The blocks, representing the troops, are proportioned to the scale 
of the map, occupying as much space on it as real troops would 
occupy in the field. Indices show the direction of marching, and 
counters give information of the condition of the soldiers. In 
fact, a glance at the map will show the official umpire not only 
the formation and position of the forces, but the losses the men 
have sustained, their weariness from previous marching, and the 
amount of ammunition they have expended. Judgments on the 
moves are given by the umpires, who, with colored, pegs, record on 
a board the number of killed and wounded. A game of this kind 
takes three or four days to play, and is conducted in absolute 
silence, barring an occasional word of explanation or suggestion. 

There is not space here for detailed description of the krieg- 
spiel, which takes various forms. It may represent a battle, illus- 
trating tactics. It may be the strategical game, showing move- 
ments of armies over an extended area and covering a period of 
days or months. Or, perchance, it may depict siege operations. 
At the War College campaigns of our own civil war will be fought 
over again in the war game. For example, the conditions a week 
before the battle of Gettysburg will be given as the problem, ex- 
actly as they were, with the number of men in the armies of Lee 
und Meade and the positions they occupied—but with the arma- 


ment, equipment, and facilities of transportation of the present 
day. The question asked is, What would happen? and the student 
officers are expected to work it out. 

Now, if it be understood that the playing of the game is inter- 
rupted occasionally with informal lectures on problems encountered 
—such as the use of railroads in war—a pretty fair notion will 
be gained of the kind of instruction given at the Army War Col- 
lege. Beyond all this, the student officers will be required to work 
out special military problems. If we should get into trouble with 
Mexico, for instance, how should we mobilize our forces? It is 
easy enough to say that certain bodies of troops should be assem- 
bled at stated points, and that they should march in a given num- 
ber of days to certain other points; but the War College student 
will be obliged to indicate exactly where at a given moment every 
man and every mule shall be. He must tell where the supplies 
are, whence they came, and of what they consist; he must show 
how the ammunition is to be brought up and what arrangements 
have been made for its distribution; and, among a great variety 
of other details, he must provide for the wounded. 

The War College existed on paper as far back as 1901. Its man- 
agement devolved upon a board which did the work now performed 
by the General Staff. But it was not until the General Staff sprang 
into existence, in August of last year, that the college actually 
materialized. It then became, so to speak, a part of the body of 
the third division of the General Staff. The third division from 
time to time meets in session as the War College, and on such oceca- 
sions it has for president and secretary General Bliss and Major 
Reber. 

The precise relations between the General Staff and the War Col- 
lege, which are a puzzle to nine out of ten officers in the army, 
are here shown. It is the business of the college to study the 
larger problems of military science, to devise war plans, and to 
train officers in the practical work of their profession. We have 
no great standing army. like the nations of Europe, and, in case 
of trouble with a foreign power, we are obliged to depend mainly 
upon volunteers. It is not sufficient, therefore, to train a lieu- 
tenant to be a good lieutenant, or a captain to be a good captain, 
but American officers, who are to form the leaven of an immense 
force in time of war, must be able at a moment’s notice to perform 
duties of advanced grades. A lieutenant must know how to be a 
colonel, and the colonel must understand the duties of a major- 
general. Hence the value and the necessity of an education so 
complete as that bestowed upon the men who hold commissions 
under the War Department. 

It will be a part of the duty of the Army War College to keep 
in touch with the military doings of foreign nations. At all times 
it will act in sympathy with the Naval War College, and where 
cooperation of the two services is requisite, war plans will be sub- 
mitted to the joint army and navy board, created last year. Not 
until a plan for war has been thoroughly criticised and _ finally 
approved by the General Staff will it be filed at the War Depart- 
ment, as representing the ultimate views of our military experts 
in regard to the measures advisable in case of war. 


The Thames 


By Sydney Brooks 


Martow, August 24, 1904. 

3 HE Thames is the most boatable of rivers. I am talking, 
of course, of the pleasure portion of the stream, not the 
business. Nobody except ’Arry and ’Arriet thinks much 
of sculling on the tidal reaches below the locks. There 
is, of course, enjoyment to be had from a trip down- 

stream from, say, Chelsea to Greenwich. It is something to steam 

past the miles of warehouses and docks that line each bank, past 
tie Pool of London that Turner so loved to paint with its myriad 
masts against a sunset sky, past the very heart and centre of the 
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world’s shipping, dodging in and out among strange craft manned 
by the seamen of all nations, and so dropping slowly down to 
Greenwich, where you land to stroll in the park, glance at the 
famous observatory that regulates the maps of all the world, 
and take a six-course dinner of fish, and fish only, at the Ship 


Inn. All that makes up an experience not to be had elsewhere and 


But to do it properly one needs not 
a boat, but a steam or electric launch. It is not a pleasure, but 
a sight-seeing trip, and scarcely lends itself to loafing. To loaf 
with the right indolence one must get above Richmond, beyond the 


well worth going through. 







































































































































bricks and mortar of the suburbs. The few miles that lie between 
London Bridge and Richmond one may skip without loss. Mr. 
Henry James once asked if the English could really be said to de- 
serve London. If London includes the Thames they do not de- 
serve it. I never strike the river between London Bridge and 
Richmond without thinking how much better-it would be if the 
management of it could be handed over to the French or the 
Americans. For here lies this magnificent highway, neglected. 
There used to ply up and down it a service of filthy, smoking, 
crawling passenger steamers that were simply a parody on what 
such a service might and should be; but now even these have 
gone, and amid all the congestion of London traffic, this incom- 
parable thoroughfare remains, for all transportation purposes that 
are not purely industrial, useless and worse than useless. I forget 
the precise reason why—a combination of bad management, red- 
tape, and excessive pier dues, I believe. Parliament and the pub- 
lic and the London County Council and the company that owns 
the steamers have wrangled over the matter for years—the final 
upshot promising to be some sort of a municipal steamer service 
running between Greenwich and Richmond. 

For the ordinary Londoner the Thames only begins at Richmond, 
but from there on to Oxford every reach is a delight. -Magnifi- 
cent as is the Hudson, it has the disadvantage of being too big 
for a rowboat. One might just as well be on the Atlantic. Any- 
thing smaller than an Albany day boat seems lost on its majestic 
breadth. But the Thames is made for the single and double 
sculler, the punt, the Canadian canoe, and the small electric 
launch. 

As the water is nearly always flush with the banks, any- 
thing larger would raise a flood. There are, I know, some despica- 
ble pleasure steamers that run daily between Oxford and Maiden- 
head, great ugly swishing things that I have often wanted to 
torpedo. They look delightful enough in the advertisements, but 
I would advise Americans to give them a wide berth. There is 
nothing more objectionable on this earth or the waters _ thereof 
than a party of middle-class English excursionists, unless it_ be 
a party of middle-class German excursionists. of the beer’ and 
frankfurter type. The English middle-class rather likes these 
passenger steamers on the upper Thames. It crowds them with 
its jovial representatives, greets every one it meets or passes on 
the river as an old and intimate friend, gets out at every lock 
and dances on the towpath, and sings and drinks consummately 
from one end of the trip to the other. But, quite apart from 
the company, the mere idea of a steamer on the Thames, above 
the locks, is sacrilegious in its incongruity. The Thames is meant 
for the individual, or, at most, for individuals in pairs, not for 
crowds. The cosiest and most intimate of streams—there are 
miles of it not wider than twenty or thirty yards—the way to 
enjoy it is to dawdle about on it, to explore backwaters and 
tributaries, to land when you come to any village that looks par- 
ticularly tempting, to tie up under a willow when you feel like 
it, and never to be one of a party that is intent on “ doing” it. 
You can see more of the real Thames by a day’s judicious sculling 
of ten miles than by covering the whole distance between London 
and Oxford in a pleasure steamer. 

And to my mind’ the best of all starting-points is Marlow. It 
is about. an hour and.a half’s run from town, and therefore well 
beyond the range of ’Arry and ’Arriet, who are the pests of an 


OLK of Missouri is not yet thirty-five years old. Four years 
ago he was an unknown lawyer, whose friends said that 
he was level-headed and honest. This is the capital which 
got for him a nomination that did not necessarily mean 
election, for his predecessor was not of the Folk party, and 

there were hints that Folk would better continue to look after 
the practice of law. But there was a change in the political 
complexion of the city of St. Louis, and Folk got the job of Cir- 
cuit Attorney, a place of average salary anda world of work. 
Now, after four years of labor almost unexampled in a prosecutor’s 
office, Mr. Folk is the nominee of his party for the Governorship 
of the State of Missouri—a nomination that has always meant 
election by great majorities. 

Old politicians have added much to their experience from what 
has passed in Missouri within the year. When Folk’s friends, a 
group of sober businessmen over in the wholesale district, said 
that the Circuit Attorney ought to be made Governor of the State, 
there was a mighty laugh. The machine, a crowd of clever men, 
most of them honest, be it said, did not consider the Folk move- 
ment of enough importance to admit of a passing thought for it. 
Folk was a good boy, he had prosecuted well, but that was all. 
Folk had done his duty, perhaps a bit too strictly, as his political 
future would show. Folk had forgotten some of his old political 
cronies in the rigors of the grand jury room—something of a 
sin by the rule of “ organization” in politics. As for the Gov- 
ernorship, when the time came, in a year, the boys would get to- 
gether and name a man who would meet all of the requirements. 

Meantime, Mr. Folk attended to business. Day and night he 
stuck to his desk, listened to witnesses, heard confessions, talked 
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How Folk was Nominated for Governor 


By Homer Bassford 
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English as mosquitoes are of an American holiday. Marlow in it- 
self is a delightfully typical village, with its broad main street, 
its old inns and manor - house, and its sweet-smelling cottages 
ablaze with country flowers. Apartments are to be had in abun- 
dance, and for those whose purse can stand it there is a two-cen- 
tury-old inn close by the bridge and right on the very edge of the 
river, where the wines, cooking, and appointments are of the best. 
And the two-mile row upstream to Hurley Lock focusses the 
Thames at its best. It is one of the beauties of this river that 
it has a perfect setting. It winds in and out among wooded 
hills, past fields and flower-laden meadows, and between banks 
that the cleverest gardeners in the world have done all they can 
to beautify. Take a boat almost anywhere between Richmond and 
Oxford—and what boats they are! in America you have nothing 
like them; long, narrow, light, springing to the stroke of the 
oar like a horse to the whip—and in half an hour’s rowing you will 
pass magnificent old mansions, with their perfect lawns sloping 
down to the river’s brink, their gardens brilliant with beds of 
flowers, and always something going on in the grounds around—a 
game of tennis or croquet, or children romping about, or “ groups 
under the dreaming garden trees ”’—always something to hold and 
interest the eye as you row lazily past, and to supplement and 
widen the emotional as well as the artistic appeal. Such houses, 
new and old, built with the generous spaciousness of the 
Georgians, or nestling half-hidden in woods, like a Swiss chalet, 
line one side of the Thames or the other for a stretch of ninety 
miles or more. It is wonderful how rarely one finds a wrong 
note struck. In this country, where the instinct for gardening 
is universal, and the soil, especially along. the Thames Valley, 
of phenomenal fertility, it takes only a year or two to bury a 
brand-new house in vines and creepers and ivy and convert each 
plot of ground into a miniature paradise. The English have 
nothing to learn from any one in this branch of art, and along 
the Thames they put forth their best. 

All- this and in .its: quintessence you will find between Mar- 
low and Hurley Lock. The right bank of the river is an almost 
unbroken line of mansions and. gardens, with an old Norman 
church intervening, and reach upon reach of alders, poplars, and 
weeping willows, under the shade of which one can idle away a 
whole morning with entire content... And just before Hurley is 
reached there is. a wondrous backwater, fringed on one. side by 
imperial chestnuts and on the other by hawthorn, zigzagging in 
and out, always deliciously coo] and so quiet and peaceful that 
I have lain there by the hour and watched a kingfisher diving 
for his morning meal. There one may leave one’s boat in per- 
fect safety and stroll past the lock-keeper’s cottage through the 
fields to the “Old Bell Inn” at Hurley village, quaintest, most 
rambling and ancient of English hostelries, the sort of place 
where one would expect to meet Queen Elizabeth’s ghost. It is 
in one way a tantalizing place to lunch or dine in. No one ever 
has or ever can enter it without wishing to purchase offhand 
mine host’s collection of old brass candlesticks, that twinkle at 
you from the mantelpiece, and one or two of his old oak coffers. 
Mine host, however, will supply you. with food and drink and a 
bed, but the coffers and the candlesticks he will not part with 
at any price. For those who know beforehand that on this point 





he is adamantine there is nothing to.spoil the perfect pleasure 
of the row back to Marlow in the long English twilight. 


to grand juries, tried cases, made up briefs, and, after a time, made 
arguments in the Supreme Court. Over in the wholesale district 
the few friends who had mentioned his name for the best office 
in the State made their plans. They were the plans of ama- 
teurs, men who had not attended many primaries, who knew of 
conventions only through newspaper accounts, whose knowledge 
of the A B C of politics was not yet acquired. Some of these 
well-intentioned persons visited Mr. Folk in his office and told 
him that they had raised a sum of money for his campaign. The 
Circuit Attorney. smiled and thanked them—and returned to his 
briefs. The merchants were not discouraged. They knew how to 
raise money, and they felt that sooner or later there would be a 
use for it. They even talked Folk for Governor in public and 
private, with the result that some emissary of the machine was 
at length sent to explain that “all of this Folk talk is rubbish. 
It’s likely to disrupt the party.” But the wholesale men knew 
nothing of party. They had a vague notion that the next State 
platform ought to contain something about a public office and a 
public trust—they had heard the phrase long before, and the Folk 
revelations suggested to them that there had come a time for a 
revival of it. 

Six or eight months ago there arrived a psychological moment. 
Folk, who knows his political primer down to Z, went to see his 
businessmen friends. He said, in effect, that he had had his ear 
to the ground, that he was ready to admit that their early view 
was right, and if they were’ now ready to spend their fund in 
establishing headquarters he would go somewhere in the State 
and make a speech. He chose a country town, the seat of a public 
(Continued on page 1397.) 





















The Ruins of the Tivoli Concert Hall 


SNAP-SHOTS SHOWING THE DISASTROUS EFFECTS OF THE 
TORNADO WHICH SWEPT OVER ST. PAUL AND 
MINNEAPOLIS ON AUGUST 20 


Twelve persons are reported to have been killed and 160 injured in the disastrous tornado which swept over St. Paul and 
Minneapolis on the night of August 20, causing a property loss estimated at $2,000,000. The storm demolished buildings and 
bridges in its path through the twin cities, the wind registering at one time a velocity of 180 miles an hour. One of the 
effects of the tornado was the wrecking of the “High -Bridge,’ which crosses the Mississippi River at a height of 200 feet 
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The 





Irish Leader, John E. Redmond 





By William Brown Meloney 


NGLAND is in the hands of the Irish Parliamentary party 
again after fifteen years. It has been said that Ireland is gov- 
erning the British Empire instead of the empire governing 
Ireland. What seems nearer the truth is that Ireland is 
preventing the British Empire from governing itself. 

Attention to the condition of affairs existing in England is di- 
rected particularly at this time by the visit of John E. Redmond, 
leader of the Trish Parliamentary party, and three of his col- 
leagues, Conor O'Kelly, member for North Mayo and secretary of 
the party; Captain A. J. C. Donelan, member for Cork City and 
senior whip, and Patrick O’Brien, member for Kilkenny and junior 
whip. They are here, they say, to appeal to the Irishmen and 
women in this country, their descendants, and their sympathizers 
for financial aid to meet the general election in Great Britain, 
which cannot, according to all of the signs be delayed much longer. 
Money is needed to protect and hold their constituencies in Ire- 
land, as well as to preserve and enhance the strength of the Irish 
vote in England and Scotland. 

In the words of Mr. Redmond, the Unionist party has been 
wrecked by Mr. Chamberlain as he wrecked the Liberals. The gov- 
ernment cannot longer withhold an appeal to the people. It may 
be only a week or two when a call for an election shall be issued. 
It may be a month or two, but surely, the Irish leader believes, it 
will come ‘before the end of the year. With the return of the 
present strength’ for Ireland, numbering eighty-five seats and with 
a vote of one hundred and seven on a division, Redmond feels that 
autonomy in loeal affairs is assured; that the banners of home 
rule are already within the grasp of the Irish party. 


The Tactics followed by the Party 

The tactics which are being followed by the Irish party to-day 
have changed little since the inauguration of that policy of. ob- 
struction conceived by Joe Ronayne, of Cork, in Butt’s. time, and 
put into successful operation by Parnell and James Biggar. The 
rule of closure did not exist then as it does now, but the Irish 
party, despite this, is “talking out” bills and measures of public 
necessity as effectively as it did in those days. 

“Tf you will not give us our right to legislate for ourselves 
then we will prevent you from making laws for the conduct and 


administration of your own affairs.” That is what the Irish 
Parliamentary party is dinning into the ears of England. That 


it is succeeding is evidenced in the basements of.the House of Com- 
mons, where bills and measures of importance and necessity to 
the colonies, beaten before they could reach a hearing or choked 
upon their first reading, are piled by the ton. Those measures 
are not the accumulation of a session, nor two sessions, but of 
all the years which have gone since the passing of Parnell and the 
rehabilitation of the Irish party under the leadership of the great 
political strategist’s chief lieutenant, John E. Redmond. 

“ Victory never seemed nearer for home rule,” said Mr. Redmond 
to me on the night of his arrival, “than it does at the present 
moment. The government is struggling in those last throes which 
precede dissolution. In my opinion, it is doomed. Surely it can- 
not hold cut much longer against an appeal to the people, and 
while I don’t wish to prophesy, I cannot see anything ahead of it 
but defeat. 

“T would not be surprised at any moment to hear that a eall 
for an election-had been ‘issued. Anyway, I believe it is a matter 
of only a few weeks when we shall be called to the polls. A month 
or two at the outside will bring it beyond a question. 

“The Trish party is now intrenched in the House of Commons 
with its full complement ‘of eighty-five seats, with which, on a 
division, we can muster one hundred and seven votes. Out of the 
impending election we hope to wring even greater strength in those 
constituencies in England and Scotland where the Irish vote is 
large. But even if we only go back with our present strength we’ 
shall be strong, indeed. No matter what party is returned, Radical 
or Conservative, we shall stand with that which is willing to stand 
with us on the home-rule question. If those who wish. free trade 
are willing to give us the right to govern ourselves in our local 
affairs we will help them to make the British Empire a free-trader, 
with a policy as free as the winds of heaven. If it be a party 
with a protectionist policy that should be willing to stand with 
us we will'stand with them to the last in putting into effect such 
a system of protection as was never dreamed of. We care not what 
the policy of the party may be with which we may ally ourselves 
so long as it stands with us and for us in our struggle for home 
rule, 

No Longer a “Land Question” 

“The Irish Parliamentary party is united; it works as one man, 
with one hope, one ambition. The United Irish League is stronger 
this year than it was last, as it was stronger last than it was the 
year before that. That strength goes sweeping on, ever cementing 
its elements and parts, closer and closer in the whole. It is no 
longer trammelled by the land question, no longer drained by many 
of those problems which in the past have cost so much. Look at 
but the advancement of the past two years and their accomplish- 
ments, and in them you will find the signs of success of that per- 
severance until Ireland wins home rule. 

* Autonomy in local affairs, with the same rights, the same free- 
dom to govern themselves as the people have in every State of 
the United States of America seems to be within the grasp of 
Irishmen. But still there lies at the summit of the mountain of 
oppression and wrong up which we are toiling that gem of price 
beyond compare; that jewel of freedom—absolute home rule—that 
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must be restored to the national crown of Ireland, signifying that 
she is once more a member of the family of nations and in pos- 
session .of those rights which enable a nation to conduct its own 
affairs with freedom. This may not come in my time nor in 
yours. I would not wish to hold out any false promises, but that 
it will come; that the summit will be attained that the jewel of 
freedom will be ours is as sure as that there is a sky above us.” 

Of the Land bill it is Mr. Redmond’s opinion that it will require 
numerous changes before it accomplishes that which its inherent 
purpose contemplates. He says that it is working slowly, and that 
from day to day defects which will have to be remedied become 
more and more apparent. There is a class of landlords in Ireland 
which will hold its property to the last, which will not be tempted 
by the bonus to sell, and which will have to be brought to time by 
an act of compulsion. 

“ But notwithstanding all of its defects and its slow working,” 
said Mr. Redmond, “I am of the opinion that within the next 
twelve or fifteen years—fifteen years at the most—every acre of 
land in Ireland will have passed from the landlords to the people. 
When I fix that time I have in mind, of course, that it will be 
necessary before this shall have happened to adopt compulsory 
measures.” 

An Astonishing Opinion 

When I asked the Irish leader for his view of the industrial 
activity reported to be alive and making itself felt throughout 
Ireland he expressed this astonishing opinion: 

“Much of it, much of this talk about industrial growth, in- 
dustrial progress, is the merest talk, the merest twaddle. There 
are men in Ireland preaching this so-called doctrine of industry, 
this doctrine of abandonment of political agitation, of political 
strife for the ways of trade, of manufacture. I count it no less 
than heresy. What good is dustrial activity, and how can there 
be any progress when a little ring of ignorant Englishmen are 
making our laws? Industrial progress will come; it must follow 
the winning of our rights. Those rights will permit us to make 
laws which will enable industry to thrive. How can there be 
progress when every law that is enacted by the foreign legislators, 
who govern Ireland, is aimed at throttling industry?” 

There is much that is heroic in this figure of Redmond, this man 
who by all instincts, by training, and by early surroundings should 
be an aristocrat. There would be nothing unseemly in his standing 
to-day with those landlords of Ireland who, he says, will not sell 
their lands, but who will be made to sell. But that John Red- 
mond is what he is, the star of the mighty drama now unfolding 
itself in the House of Commons, is one proof of his genius. 

The son of William Archer Redmond, of Wexford, of a family 
of blue-blooded Norman Catholics, he was sent for his educa- 
tion to Clongowes Wood College, an historical Jesuit institution of 
Ireland. He finished in the equally exclusive and aristocratic sur- 
roundings of Trinity College, Dublin. His family connections, his 
friends, his associations of all his class should have produced a 
different kind of young man than John Redmond when he stepped 
out to enter upon a career. At Trinity the history of his country 
had proved an enthralling study. He found himself face to face 
with the world at a,time when Ireland was in the throes of a 
struggle that needed new and blood trained as was his, in a time 
when the brilliant attainments of Charles Stewart Parnell were 
dazzling nations. Redmond opened his ears to the voices of the 
times; his conscience was touched by what he heard, and he went 
to Parnell, who lived in the neighboring county of Wicklow, and 
asked to be permitted to follew him. 

“My heart is in this fight,” said he; ‘“ my place, my conscience 
tells me, is with the people.” 


Redmond’s History 

Parnell accepted Redmond and ran him for New Ross, in Wex- 
ford, his home county, which seat he filled from 1881 to 1885, 
when he stood successfully for North Wexford, which reelected him 
in 1886. Led by the example of his elder brother, William Red- 
mond, he cast his fortunes with Parnell and the Nationalist party. 
William Redmond was not of age when he was sent with his brother 
to Australia to appeal to Irishmen, who had found a refuge there, 
for funds to keep up the political agitation in the old country and 
hold the seats in the House of Commons to which it was en- 
titled. They married there the two daughters of the late John 
Dalton, a wealthy resident of Sydney. N. 8. W. 

The wife John Redmond took home from the Antipodes is dead. 
Four or five years since he married a Miss Beazley, of Dublin, 
a woman of great beauty and attainments, who accompanies him 
on his visit and who has become a great help to him in his public 
life. She is as keen on the questions of Ireland as many a states- 
man. 

The plan outlined by the Irish Parliamentary party contemplates 
not only the severing of Erin, but of the colonies beyond the seas, 
from Britain. According to this plan the colonies will grow 
tired of knocking year after year at the doors of Parliament and 
begging for legislation which it cannot give them because of the 
Irish obstruction and power in the House of Commons. If the laws 
which the colonies demand continue to be buried year after year 
in the basements of Parliament their people in time, the argument 
runs, will make their own laws, and that, of course, means sepa- 
ration. 

To save the colonies England must let Ireland go bag and 
baggage is John Redmond’s word, and until she does, he declares, 
the fight will be waged along the lines he is now pursuing. 



















JOHN E. REDMOND, THE IRISH LEADER IN PARLIAMENT 


The reader is referred to an article on Mr. Redmond and the plans of the Irish party in Parliament on the opposite page of 
this issue of the “ Weekly ” 
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A University Training 





for a Business Career 


By William R. Harper 


President of the University of Chicago 


T is desirable to make a distinction, though probably an ill- 
founded one, between the phrases “ business life” and “ busi- 
ness career.” The former would naturally include the latter ; 
but it seems to me that the phrase ‘* business career” is 
too dignified a term to be applied to a large proportion of 

the lives which may legitimately be said to be devoted to busi- 
ness. A certain number of men who go into business have careers. 
The number may be relatively small. It is, however, a large num- 
ber absolutely. Here belong those men, and possibly women, who 
prove to be leaders; who are heads of departments or superin- 
tendents; who direct the work of others; who, in a word, are suc- 
cessful in life, not perhaps in the sense that they become wealthy, 
or in the sense that they alone experience the real enjoyment 
of life; but in the sense that they occupy positions of responsi- 
bility and have opportunity to develop the methods of work, and 
may claim to deserve credit for results achieved. It is this class 
of men one naturally has in mind when he speaks of university 
training for a business life or career. It goes without saying, 
perhaps, that so far as the business side of life is concerned, one 
would not recommend a university training for a man who is 
to be a shipping-clerk, or an ordinary bank-clerk, or a clerk in 
a railroad auditor’s office. I do not mean to say that such a 
training would not be of infinite value to men in these _posi- 
tions from the point of view of life in general. It is necessary, 
however, to distinguish on the one side between the responsibili- 
ties and opportunities connected directly with a business career 
itself, or with a man’s development in business, and, on the 
other, that higher life which every man is entitled to enjoy to 
the utmost. 


New Opportunities for the Collegian 

Within a decade or so two points have come to be realized; one 
of these in the business world; the other in the university world. 
No man who is acquainted with the facts will deny that to-day 
special opportunities of the highest rank (in business) are open- 
ing to men of college training. College men are being sought out 
in practically every kind of business for positions of responsi- 
bility. Experience has shown that the college man, although he 
may not have the technica) training for this or that particular 
business upon which he enters after leaving college, requires no 
long period of time in which to overtake the non-college man who 
started in the same business years before; and to overtake means, 
of course, to outstrip. Here and there may be found a business 
man of large success, who, himself a non-college man, clings to 
the old idea that a college training does not help a man to pre- 
pare for business. Such men, however, are few, and the almost 
uniform suecess which college men have achieved furnishes evi- 
dence enough that this old-fashioned position may no longer be 
maintained. Great business concerns on every side are calling 
for men whose minds have been trained, and they are willing 
to give such men ample opportunity to learn the technique of the 
business which they are to enter, strongly confident that in the 
end these men will excel. All agree that a man injures his 
chances for success in a particular profession or line of business 
if he enters upon that work at too late a period in his life. Care 
must be taken that the college man, unless his circumstances are 
of a special character, shall not postpone too long the taking up 
of his life-work. But it is even more clear that great risk is 
run in beginning one’s life-specialty at too early a period. The 
danger here lies in the fact that one’s habits become fixed in a 
certain routine, and only a small proportion of those who begin 
their life-work at an early date are strong enough to push for- 
ward into the higher ranks of business. We read now and then 
of a railway president who has come up from the position of con- 
ductor or train despatcher; but what proportion of conductors or 
train despatchers ever get beyond these positions when they have 
once been fully installed in them? The advantage of college train- 
ing lies in the fact that the man thus trained is not ordinarily 
satisfied to remain in a lower position; and that, conscious of 
his ability, he presses forward by legitimate means to something 
better and higher. 


“Training” and “Culture” 

The fact which has come to be recognized in the college and uni- 
versity world, is that a new kind of training is possible for men 
who contemplate a business career. This new training, which has 
already been introduced into many of our institutions, does not 
differ in method or spirit from the older training. It consists 
in substituting for certain subjects, that form the larger part 
of the curriculum of years gone by, certain other subjects which 
have in recent times come into prominence. In making these sub- 
stitutions the college recognizes that training is no longer to be 
restricted to the employment of a few subjects; and that all 
subjects perhaps may contribute legitimately to the purpose of 
discipline and culture. The word “training” has come to be used 
in the larger sense. The word “ culture” has likewise been great- 
ly broadened. In the field of scientific study, as well as in that 
of history, and political economy, great possibilities have been 
opened. The former lead naturally toward those lines of busi- 
ness for which a scientific or technical training will be found 
useful; the latter in the direction of banking, railway manage- 
ment, insurance, journalism, and other closely related professions. 
Provision is now made in nearly all the larger institutions for 
courses dealing with the principles underlying these important 
callings, and the young man who has already made choice of his 
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particular field in business may secure an intellectual training 
which will be of great service to him in the future, and at the 
same time a broad and comprehensive acquaintance with the facts 
and principles that relate to the particular business which he 
desires to follow. 

These two great modifications of opinion, one in the business 
world and the other in the college world, have come within re- 
cent years. They have come side by side, each helping the other 
to gain ground in the territory of the enemy, if the word enemy 
is not too strong a word to describe those who frequently scoff 
at the idea that such subjects could be used to advantage in the 
college curriculum; or, on the other hand, those who ridicule the 
proposition that a college training is of real advantage to a man 
who proposes for himself a business life. 


How Does College Prepare Men for Business? 

What is it in general that the college does for the young man 
entering into business? Is it perhaps true that in more recent 
times the college has actually degraded itself in order to attract 
him? The purpose of the college method is clear. It is intended 
primarily to develop in the man systematic habits; to give him 
control of his intellectual powers; to fit him in such a manner 
that he may be able to direct those powers successfully in any 
special direction. It is important to observe that the training is 
of a general character. Special training looking toward a particu- 
lar profession or line of work is not the province of the college. 
Such training is to a greater or less extent an apprenticeship. 
The difference between the general training and the special train- 
ing consists in this: the former renders a man able to take hold 
of any kind of work; the latter fits him only for a particular 
thing. The man with specia! training finds himself unable easily 
to be transferred from one kind of work to another, or, except 
in rare instances, as suggested above, to advance from one division 
of the field to another. ‘The college man will, of course, require 
in each case a given time in which to adjust himself to the new 
work, but this technique, or the amount of it necessary for his 
advancement, he will easily master. All this may be said of the 
old-fashioned curriculum; in other words, the curriculum by which 
the college men were trained who occupy high positions in the 
world to-day. 

A More Practical Curriculum 

It has come to be the opinion of many educators, as I have 
said, that the college may take a step forward in this matter, 
and while securing the general training just referred to, at the 
same time provide the student with a given amount of special 
knowledge relating to the subjects that are fundamental in the 
particular line of business contemplated. It was argued that 
modern history could be made use of as a discipline with equal 
advantage as compared with ancient history. Modern languages, 
if properly taught, would secure at least a large amount of that 
training which a study of the classics develop. This was the first 
step towards this moré practical curriculum. It was followed by 
the recommendation of courses in chemistry and biology, which 
would prepare the way for medicine;*by courses in constitutional 
history and international law, preparatory to legal work; and, as 
already suggested, by courses connected with the department of 
political economy, on commercial geography, colonization, money, 
banking, insurance, etc., which pointed in the direction of business. 
Sufficient time has not elapsed to prove conclusively that this 
policy is a good one, either from the point of view of the col- 
lege or the student. It has, however, very much in its favor; and 
if we were to reach a conclusion on the basis of probabilities the 
case might be considered as settled. The greatest advantage con- 
nected with the policy is the fact that the ordinary student, know- 
ing that the subject matter will be of real service to him in the 
future, takes a deeper interest in the work proposed, and secures 
not only this special knowledge, but also a. better training in 
proportion to the high character of the work performed. 

The extent to which this adaptation of the college curriculum 
has taken place is already marked. To be sure, the smaller col- 
leges of the country have not been able to make important changes 
in this direction. This, like all other efforts to make the cur- 
riculum a special one, calls for the expenditure of money in large 
sums. This has been done by several institutions, and the ex- 
periment, if it may be called such, is well under way. It is alto- 
gether probable that in some cases the idea has been carried too 
far; but that, upon the whole, it will prove successful perhaps 
no one really doubts. 


General vs. Special Training 

The whole may be summed up in a few words. General train- 
ing is believed to be superior in most cases to special training. 
This general training can be secured on the basis of a curriculum 
made up in part of special subjects; that is, special subjects close- 
ly related to the special calling. If the danger involved’ in too 
early specialization can be avoided the policy is a feasible one. 
If, however, in the use of special subjects the teacher or the 
student fails to secure the general training the experiment will 
prove to be more or less a failure. It is a matter that concerns 
a large constituency. It is a method which may succeed in one 
institution and fail in another. It may succeed likewise in the 
case of one individual and fail in the case of another individual. 
Everything depends upon the spirit with which the work is con- 
ducted, and this is only saying what it is necessary to say con- 
cerning all work of an educational character. 






















STOOD in the doorway of the little railway station overlook- 
ing the broad sweep of meadow that ran down to the rocky 
shore of the Firth. On the other side of the blue water 
rose the undulating hills of the Black Isle, dotted with the 
century-old stone farmhouses and the squares of yellow corn 

land. On the farther end of the platform stood a stocky, red- 
faced little man, surrounded by the various impedimenta of the 


British sportsman. 


Presently another man came from the waiting-room and joined 


him, and the two compared their 
watches. The train was iate; it 
was always late, I had been in- 
formed; but the short man seemed 
rather put out at the delay. When 
the stationmaster appeared he 
walked over to him with an air 
of irritated importance; there 
was another comparison of time- 
pieces. If the stationmaster had 
been a Frenchman he would have 
shrugged his shoulders; but, be- 
ing a Scotchman, he only smiled 
a non-committal smile in the 
depth of his red whiskers. 
“She’ll be comin’ the noo,” he 
said, closing his big silver watch 
with a snap. And at that mo- 
ment the puny staccato whistle 
of the little engine was heard a 
mile or so down the road. A 
few minutes later the train rolled 
in. A couple of servants emerged 
from somewhere and loaded bags 
and gun-cases and shawl-straps 
into a compartment, and my two 
sporting friends, in the glory of 
checked knickerbockers and deer- 
stalker caps, entered another. I 
followed them. I knew from a 
few words I had overheard that 
their mission up the line was the 
same as mine, and that they were 
going back into the Highlands af- 
ter stag. It was my first experi- 
ence, and I was as ignorant of the 
subject as a red Indian might be 
of grand opera, and I hoped that 
my companions might let drop 
something in their conversation 
that would give me a point or 
two. A few miles farther up | 
expected to be joined on the train 
by my host, at whose shooting- 
lodge I had been invited to stay 


and who had promised to fit me out with all the necessary para- 
phernalia, but the talk of the two sportsmen gave me little in- 


formation. 


““How many beasts did you get last year?” asked the tall man 


of the shorter. 


“Thirty-eight. It was an off season, but there were five royals,” 
responded the red-faced one, puffing at his pipe. It sounded like 
the record of a game of cards. In my mind’s eye I saw what I 
imagined to be a Highland deer-stalking party—a well-laid lunch- a “game cart,” with two fine horses and a coachman in livery on 


A Day with the 





By James Barnes 


Highland Stag 


eon-table ensconced behind a well-trimmed hedge, within an hour’s 
walk or so of one of the great ancestral castles, a comfortable 
chair placed in a sheltered blind, and a stream of ambling, half- 
tame animals driven across the open by a line of noisy beaters; 
and, to tell the truth, my gorge rose at the picture. The hard 
day’s labor of the American still-hunt came to me, the Indian 
guide cautioning silence, the great depths and solitude of the 


forest, the mind of man and the knowledge of wooderaft pitted 

















“T still kept my glass upon the moving line hundreds 
of feet below me” 


against the cunning of the wild beast, whose protection is his fleet- 


ness and his instinct in scenting 
danger. A pity rose in my heart 
for the ambling, hay-fed animals, 
driven up to afford moving targets 
for the comfortably seated sports- 
man, with his mind on the groan- 
ing lunch-table (an obsequious 
loader standing near him to load 
his extra rifle). Somehow I-did 
not think I should like it. 

There is a great deal in the re- 
corded big bags of the English 
sportsman that we read of in the 
papers that goes against the grain 
of the American lover of plain and 
forest, and I confessed frankly to 
myself that I had all this preju- 
dice. However, it was to be a new 
experience, and new experiences 
are welcome. 

At another little station, a half 
an hour or so farther up the line, 
I saw my host standing on the 
platform, and hastened out to join 
him. As we entered another com- 
partment I spoke of my friends in 
the one I had just left. The short 
man, I was informed, owned a 
“forest” some miles beyond Sir 
Charles’s, and cared for nothing 
else in the world but stags, renting 
all his grouse moors, and confining 
his sport entirely to the rifle. 

I determined to conceal my igno- 
rance and ask no questions. As we 
bowled along past little villages 
and scattered farms, I did inquire 
as to the ownership of the land, 
and in the most matter-of-fact way 
my host replied that it was his. 
At last I asked him how large was 
his estate, and the reply quite 
staggered me—about three hun- 
dred and forty thousand acres!— 
and Scotland a little country! We 


got out at last at a small neatly kept village of about fifty houses, 
where “the laird,” as all Seotch landholders are called, was sur- 


rounded at once by a crowd who gave him welcome, old friends and 


tenants. He had a kindly word for each. Two deer-stalking-look- 


ing gentlemen—gamekeepers I found out—immediately took charge 


gun-cases. 


of our baggage, and I saw three or four rifles in canvas and leather 


Behind the station was standing what is known in Scotland as 
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the box. As I stood looking about me, a little wizened old man 
of perhaps seventy came up and spoke to my host, who grasped 
him by the hand. 

“ Ah, Sandy, how are you?” he said. 

The old man looked up with pleasure, his dim old eyes fairly 
sparkling. “ Verra weel, Sir Charles; and I’m glad to see you, 
Sir Charles.” 

As my friend loaded one of the bags into the cart he found time 
to whisper to me: 

“Take a look at this old chap. He was the best man in the 
Highlands in his time, and my father’s head keeper for fifty years.” 

I looked at the little dried-up figure leaning on his stick, and 
could scarce imagine it. The old man returned my glance with 
equal interest. 

“It’s a wild country you're goin’ into, sir,’ he said, “and I 
wisht I was goin’ wi’ ye, but I’m too auld for the hills noo.” He 
drew a long sigh. 

His words had come to me like a revelation. It was the first 
shock of the upsetting of my preconceived ideas. I had seen little 
or no “wild” country since I had been in Scotland. I was to 
learn. We climbed into the cart and the horses started. We 
went by a little inn overshadowed by two gigantic oak-trees. From 
the signboard swung the coat of arms of my friend’s family. The 
castle at which he lived and all this broad, sweeping land had 
belonged to his ancestors for over nine hundred years! Two old 
gaffers sitting in the sun on a bench bobbed their heads and touched 
their hats as we drove by. We crossed an old stone bridge over 
a roaring salmon river and followed the well-made road along 
its eastern bank. It was a plunge out of the little village, with 
its closely built-in main street and its stone cottages and little 
flower-filled gardens, into the country. There were a few scat- 
tered farms and then the purple stretches of heather. Far to the 
north lay a blue line of jagged hilltops. 

For an hour we drove on at a trot, passing, now and then, 
neat little houses and once a tiny émitation castle with a flag 
floating from the battlements, lodges rented to shooting or fish- 
ing tenants, and all belonging to my friend. And then the coun- 
try began to look wilder. The blue hills grew nearer; I could 
see that the crests rose into the overhanging clouds. For some 
miles now we had passed no habitations. 

“How much farther have we got to go?” I asked as we turned 
abruptly out of a little forest of stunted birches and once more 
saw the river roaring at our feet. 

** About three hours,” he replied. And again I received my sec- 
ond shock. The vision of the lunch-table grew fainter, my preju- 
dices began to vanish slowly. In the next hour they had left me 
entirely. With a rattling and slipping of the wheels we plunged 
down a steep incline and plashed across a rocky ford with the 
swirling water almost to the hubs. Once on the other side we 
got out and walked up a stiff incline. and there it was that the 
Highlands fairly gripped me. 

It is only the hand of man that throws back the centuries; it 
is the discordant note suggested by signs of his presence that 
brings us to the realities of the days we live in. But here, ex- 
cept for the narrow winding road ahead, was the same country 
that had been known to the gray wolf, to the wild, kilted sav- 
age, the precursor of the sturdy stock that still owns the land and 
loves it, and to the “antlered monarch of the glen,’ who still 
roams unhampered from sea to sea. 

Before us stretched a narrow valley, and on each side rose 
the environing hills. Along the bank of the river, that had now 
dwindled to what we would call a good-sized mountain trout- 
stream, were narrow stretches of meadow-grass and stunted 
birches, and where they ended there rose, nine hundred or a thou- 
sand feet above, the bleak hillsides, with their bare, wind-swept 
tops. The clouds ahead of us parted, and I saw the gleaming 
snow on the top of a broad-shouldered, craggy peak. I looked up 
into the clear air, and there sailed two wide-circling dots—the 
eagles! 

The glamour, the charm of the wilderness, took hold of me. I 
looked at my friend sitting opposite to me on the seat; he was 
drawing in long breaths of sheer enjoyment. For seme moments 
we had not spoken. His life leads him among the travelled ways 
of men in busy cities and crowded business centres; it is but an 
infrequent excursion he makes to his native heath. I was sur- 
prised when he told me that it was some years since he had been 
to this particular spot in his domain. 

Suddenly the keeper who was riding with the driver pointed up 
the hillside above us. 

“ Beasts! Sir Char-les,” he said. 

At a word the horses were stopped. I looked up, but I could 
see nothing. ‘ Beasts,” I had learned, in Scotland is the generic 
term for the royal game. But do my best I could discern no sign 
of any living thing. Out came the spy-glasses. 

“ They’re all hinds,” said Sir Charles, speaking first. 

* And calves,” added the keeper, with the glass still to his eye. 

I begged for a squint. And then at last I saw them. Twelve 
or fifteen graceful heads, with their wide-spread, fanlike ears, 
looking down at us from at least a mile away. The glass brought 
them very near. They stood motionless as statues. 

“They'll never take their eyes off of us as long as we stand 
still,” said Sir Charles, “ but if one of us got out and took a step 
into the heather they’d be over the top in an instant.” 

So I was learning! the quarry was not so tame, after all! But 
keen, tingling delight of the sportsman grew in my veins. But 
we were moving on again, with miles of the valley before us. The 
evening shadows fell in the deep hollows and glens, the air grew 
keen and nipping. But all journeys have an end. We came at 
last to a little broader bit of meadow land, crossed the stream 
once more, and there lay the lodge, a collection of two or three 
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little stone houses, and from the chimney of the larger blue smoke 
was lifting straight into the air. A tall, lank man in knicker- 
bockers strode down to meet us. His delight and pleasure at see- 
ing the laird was manifest in every line of his sun-browned face. 
It showed in the tones of his voice as he answered questions. I 
noticed that my friend spoke to him in the same accents as his 
own. The man’s replies were short and given quickly. Yes, there 
were some beasts at Glen Mhoir and more seen at Stron Dubh 
the last week or so. On the black side of the cliff that rose a 
thousand feet above the little roaring stream he pointed out some 
moving objects. Again the glasses came into play, but they were 
“all hinds.” In the waning sunlight that still crowned the top 
they could be seen browsing on the hillside grass and occa- 
sionally raising their heads and gazing down at the valley. 

“Prepare for a hard day to-morrow,” said Sir Charles, as he 
entered the lodge. 

There was no luxury here. It was a plainly furnished little 
shooting-box, with pine partitions and rough furniture. The 
smell of cooking that came from the kitchen reminded me that 
I was hungry. We took a short walk back up the hillside, and 
then went to bed early, with dreams of the morrow crowding 
fast. 

Long before dawn we were awakened, and breakfasted by candle- 
light. I suppose there is nothing so exhilarating in the world as 
the glimpse of a new country in the gray half-light of the morn- 
ing. At all events, as we stepped out through the doorway on to 
the dew-ladened grass and felt the chill of the past night in the 
still air, my heart began to beat excitedly. ‘The sky was light- 
ening overhead, the mists still hung in the valley, and the rush- 
ing water of the stream played music that only the true lover 
of the wilderness fully understands. 

Donald, the tall keeper who had met us the evening before, 
had been assigned to me as my guide, counselor, and friend. The 
rifle that had been picked out for me he had across his shoulder, 
and in a bag our luncheon. A long telescope in a leather case 
and my camera completed his load. Another spy-glass was given 
to me and a climbing-stick, like an alpenstock, with a crooked 
handle. 

Sir Charles was going in a different direction, and a hill pony 
waited at the corner of the house to take him part way on his 
road. Wishing me good luck, and with instructions to Donald to 
be sure that I got a shot, he left me. 

Following the keeper’s long strides I started up the hill. For 
an hour we walked on in silence, my whole endeavor being to 
keep pace with Donald, and as a matter of pride to hide the fact 
that the pace was telling on me. But before we got to the crest 
of the hill I had to ask for a halt, and I sat down in the heather 
blowing like a porpoise. Donald waited beside me. As I recov- 


' ered my breath again the glamour of my surroundings took hold of 


me. Just below, in a deep hollow, was a little loch of the clear- 
est, bluest water. A stream trickled out of it and tinkled merrily 
away, dropping in rills and waterfalls to the edge of the cliff a 
half a mile away, where it plunged off into a trailing film of mist. 
The sun had not risen above the hills, but the low-lying clouds 
were permeated with a pink, all-pervading light. It seemed to 
me that I could have sat there an hour in absolute enjoyment. 

Suddenly Donald began to crouch, He did so gradually until 
he was on his knees in the heather. 

“ Beasts yon!” he said, softly, as he took the telescope from its 
leather case and pulled it out to its full length of two feet or 
more. 

I looked in the direction that he slowly pointed it. Two black 
dots against the sky-line, almost a mile away! I just saw them 
when they disappeared. 

“They winded us, sir,” he said, closing the telescope with a snap. 

I then noticed that a slight breeze had sprung up, blowing from 
the high hills to the northward. 

“We better be going on, sir,” said my guide, presently, and in 
a few minutes we were climbing up once more. The grass and 
heather grew sparse and thin, and at last we came out on the 
top, a bare space covered with gray stones and lichens, with here 
and there woolly tufts of moss-hags. Following Donald’s exam- 
ple I bent my back and crept after*thim until we came to the ledge 
overlooking the valley where the stream ran like a thread through 
the narrow green meadows below... -* 

The highland stag feeds at night, and it was just at the hour 
when dawn begins that he leaves *the-low ground to climb up into 
his mountain fastnesses. Once more the telescope came out. 
Donald had said nothing, but I safv,;that his glass was levelled in- 
tently at a spot below us. I focusSed?mine at last, and my heart 
began a sudden hurried beating. In ‘a long, single line I could 
make out a score or more of dark-brown objects moving up from 
the valley. As the light broadened they became more distinct. 
I could plainly see here and there a pair of branching antlers. 
Donald shook his head doubtfully. 

“T am afraid, sir,” he half whispered, “they'd wind us if we 
tried to get before them. But, then,” he added, “I'll do my best 
to turn them if you stay here and try to get a shot if they turn 
up the glen. There’re one or two good beasts there, sir.” 

With a few directions as to what I should do he left me, and I 
saw him, with body bent, on a swift trot, make off until he dis- 
appeared with a sudden drop behind the crest of the hill. I had 
taken the rifle from the case, but still kept my glass upon the 
moving line hundreds of feet below me and over a mile away. 
All at once the line stopped, and then quickly, with the flash of a 
white tail here and there, they. were away, bounding swiftly over 
gullies and hollows, until a shoulder of the hill hid them from 
sight. In a few minutes Donald returned, a bit out of breath. 
He informed me that with the wind blowing as it was it would be 
impossible to get near any of the beasts in the valley to the south 
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of us. 
some minutes, and delivered himself as follows: 

“There’re a good many hinds scattered in the bracken, and 
there’s a little switch-horn lying down here near yon birk-tree,” he 
said, pointing. 

The exercise of climbing had made me exceedingly warm, and 
now the wind that was freshening every instant was chilling me 
to the marrow, and I asked if there was a place less exposed from 
which we could watch. 

“We might cross to the other side,’ suggested Donald, much 
in the matter-of-fact tone that a man might suggest the shady side 
of the street. I looked across the valley. The hills even topped 
the ones that we were on; it was a matter for consideration. But 
it was getting too cold for me, and we stepped over the brink 
and began slowly to work our way down the almost precipitous 
side. We had gone but one hundred yards when the keeper raised 
his hand and began the slow crouching that I had noticed before 
was a signal for game in sight. When we were both prone in the 
damp moss Donald once more began to spy. Directly below us, 
feeding among the moss-hags, was a young stag with a fairly good 
set of horns. He was grazing up hill directly toward us, but as 
we watched him he turned and walked down the hill. Immediate- 
ly Donald began to crawl, and I followed in his wake. We reached 
the shelter of a little hollow, and Donald cautiously peered out 
over the heather tops. As I crept up beside him he placed his 
lips so close to my ear that I could not help perceiving that he 
smoked very strong tobacco, and he whispered: 

“There’s a hind and calf lying down here within two hundred 
yards. We’ll work more to the right, or’ll they'll get the wind 
0” Us. 

Again more crawling through soaked moss and crumbling 
bracken, and then we halted. This time, after the inspection, Don- 
ald’s whisper showed evidence of some excitement. 

“There’re three fine beasts, sir! Right ahead, lying doon.” 

It took me some time to find them, for there was nothing but 
their antlers visible. Donald kept up a running, whispered com- 
ment on the situation in my ear. He adopted a manner of fa- 
miliar companionability, devoid of the least shade of either as- 
sumption or deference. He emphasized his whispers with gentle 
pressures of his hand upon my shoulder. 

“We canna move, sir,” he said. ‘“ We'll ha’ to stay here till 
they get oop out of the bracken. It won’t be lang noo—they’ll 
be moving. The little devil we saw first is working down toward 
them.” 


He searched the correys and hollows with his glass for | 


Suddenly one of the stags, who were about three hundred yards 
away, lifted his head. Donald rolled over on his back and slipped 
the rifle out of its case. 

“ He’s a braw beast, the further one,” he said. “ But it’s a long 
shot, a’ of three hundred yards, sir.’ He whispered this last as 
though it was an apology for my expected miss. As I took the 
rifle and adjusted its sights, all three of the stags arose; the 
farthest one I could see was a fine one with a noble head. 

* Be quick, sir,” cautioned Donald, ** they'll be awa’.”” My heart 
was thumping loudly, as hearts have a way of doing on such ocea- 
sions, but I sighted as carefully as I could and fired. As Donald 
had fairly prophesied I missed, and away the quarry started in 
single file, quartering a bit as they ran diagonally down the hill- 
side. Immediately I threw another cartridge into the chamber 
and made a hasty shot. The big stag that was following the oth- 
ers gave a jump into the air and came down in a heap. Donald 
rose to his full height. My own surprise at the result of the 
shot probably discounted any expression of exultation on my part, 
but the keeper gave vent to his feelings with the joyous excitement 
of a boy. 

“He’s doon, sir; he’s doon,” he cried. And then he looked at 
me as I knelt there with nothing short of unfeigned admiration. 
I felt rather embarrassed. 

“J dinna thought that you'd do it, sir.” he said, and with that 
we slid down the hill to where the beast lay. After the coup de 
grace we covered the body with bunches of heather and dried fern, 
to keep away the eagles, and in another hour I was toiling up the 
slope on the opposite side of the river, across which, by the way, 
Donald had carried my two hundred pounds on his thin wiry 
shoulders without turning a hair. During the afternoon the wind 
seemed to be blowing from all directions, and though we made 
several long stalks, the beasts always got some intimation of our 
approach. Just about sunset I got another shot, and succeeded 
in bagging a fat five-year-old by a lucky chance. It was ten o’clock 
that night before we saw the lights gleaming from the windows 
of the little lodge. Sir Charles, who had just come and was sit- 
ting with his tired feet in a tub of hot water, looked up at me 
from in front of the fire. I had heard from the gillies outside 
that he had not got a shot all day. 

“ Well,” said he, “and what do you think of it?” 

I made a bow at the doorway. 

“My hat off to the wild beast of the Highlands,” I replied. 

“ Meaning me or the stag?” asked the laird. 

“The stag,” said I. 
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gathering, and there he told the plain people and the whiskered 
farmer, fresh from the fields, that he believed in the prosecution 
of criminals, that party allegiance was a good thing, as all or- 
ganization is good, but that a man who stole from the public 
he had sworn to serve belonged to no party, that he was neither 
Democrat nor Republican, but criminal. The phrase found its 
friends. There had been some eriticism of Folk because he had 
condemned men of his own party, men who had made laws for 
the city and stolen her money while they were sitting in the 
town’s councils and walking her streets with head in air. But 
when he told his farmer audience that thieves belonged to no 
party, that he did not want their votes or support, he had a 
hearing. 

Then Mr. Folk went back to his office. He had convicted eight 
or ten men, but each grand jury brought up a new batch. One 
man, indicted for taking much of the money “ put up” by an over- 
generous corporation for favors, had left the city and State and 
country. In Mexico there was no recognition of the right of ex- 
tradition for the offence of bribery. So Mr. Folk dropped his 
merchant friends and his political ambition and went to see the 
President. Mr. Roosevelt told him that a treaty might be pre- 
pared, that it might be made to pass the Senate, and that it would 
be signed forthwith if Senatorial difficulties were overcome. This 
youth of thirty-three tackled the job. His treaty went through 
and received the promised signature. It went to Mexico and was 
ratified there. Then Secretary Hay said that, in his judgment, 
the instrument was not retroactive, and that the missing boodler 
could not be brought back. Mr. Folk had meantime returned to 
St. Louis, but it didn’t take him long to again find himself in 
Washington. He talked to Secretary Hay for a few hours, saw the 
President again, and after a delay of several days there was a 
new decision. The treaty was retroactive, the Mexican government 
would be asked to surrender the wanted man, and in the course 
of Mexican time—which is not American time—two officers from 
the United States brought the fugitive to St. Louis. 

Eighteen or nineteen convictions had been brought about be- 
fore Mr. Folk began to look toward politics again. By this time 
the alert machine had heard something. Ground waves had 
brought a message from the interior counties, and there was some 
distress thereat. But no alarm. Political prodigies had arisen 
hefore—and where were their graves now? 

Three good men and true were put in the field. One of them 
was a Supreme judge of. high standing, a gentleman possessing the 
confidence of the people. Another was a man of Folk’s age, an 
eigaging personality, and a strong man with a big individual fol- 
lowing already made. The third was a brilliant orator, an office- 
holder of high position, and a party worker of the first class. 


These men went into the State. One of them made scores of 
speeches, denouncing Folk, and in all honesty saying that there 
were other men in the State as good as the prosecutor of crim- 
inals in St. Louis. 

By and by the counties began to vote. In the primaries out in 
the State there was hardly a dissent. In the cities there was much 
growling about Folk and defeat for him in turbulent primaries; 
but the yeomen from the furrowed fields answered back five to 
one. When the convention at last came together there was but 
one man named aside from Folk—the young man with the per- 
sonal following, and when the votes were all in it was this young 
man who rose to ask the convention to make Mr. Folk’s nomina- 
tion unanimous. There are 115 delegate divisions in Missouri— 
and of these a hundred went to Folk on the only ballot. 

And this is how he did it: Mr. Folk has practically made but 
one speech—the same talk many times. He has said that all good 
citizens must realize that the betrayer of a public trust is a pub- 
lic enemy. That the prostitution of place is a blow at the founda- 
tions of the republic, that there can be no liberty in a nation that 
permits its servants to gamble in the people’s property; that there 
must be a decent ballot, and an honest return for taxes paid, or 
there can be but one end to the national life. He pleaded for no 
party, but expressed confidence in his own. He did not recognize 
the right of a Democrat to rob a Democratic community no more 
than he recognized the right of a Republican office-holder to rob 
a Republican community. All were criminals. Mr. Folk might 
have said that of the six former municipal legislators now in the 
penitentiary three are Democrats and three Republicans, but he 
did not. The public knew that he was prosecuting without regard 
to party affiliations. 

Now the so-called machine in Missouri, which is not at all dis- 
honest in its personnel, is shouting for Folk. There are some 
men in it who are saying that they were for Folk all along, that 
they knew his future; and had always supported him. But the 
record is different, and most of the machine men are honestly 
saying that they were mistaken, that they are now for Folk be- 
cause they believe in him, and that they were not for him before 
for the reason that they had put party above the man, which is, 
in most cases, the thing to do. 

Nor is the prosecutor at ease. In spite of the great honor that 
lies ahead of him—for Republicans and Democrats alike will 
vote for him in great numbers—he is still at work in his stuffy 
office in the Four Courts, hearing confessions, passing on indict- 
ments, and trying cases. He is making his public office a public 
trust, a machine for the cleansing of the people’s service. He has 
only pity for the unfortunates who have fallen into his clutches— 
but it is the pity of the law! 
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THE NEW NEGRO CRIME AGAIN 
ArtLanta, Ga., August 15, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The interesting theory that the disfranchisement of the 
negro in Mississippi had resulted in putting a stop to what you 
have styled “ The New Negro Crime,” was, I think, first advanced 
by you in your issue of June 20, 1903, on the authority of cer- 
tain statements attributed to Representative Bankhead of that 
State. In a letter from me dated February 20, 1904, and pub- 
lished in the WEEKLY during March or April of the present year, 
occurred the following sentence: 

“ Without any statistical data at hand as to conditions in Mis- 
sissippi, my confidence in my own judgment of the negro and 
his crime impels me to disbelieve the premises, and to believe 
on the contrary, not only that the crime in question has not 
ceased in Mississippi, but that the conduct of the negro in that 
State is, and will continue to be, in all respects the same as in 
the other Southern States.” 

The letter from Mr. Thomas Jackson Ray, published in your 
issue of August 13, seems to support by statistics the correctness 
of my opinion above quoted. I would not, perhaps, be warranted 
in taxing your courtesy or burdening your columns with any 
further reference to the matter, if it were not for the fact that 
my opinion was so avowedly based upon a priori premises that 
its present vindication by the statistics would seem to entitle it 
to the weight which attaches to demonstrated theory. If you 
will refer back to the letter in question, you will see that I there 
attempted to show why the Fifteenth Amendment has little or 
no bearing on the subject, and that the real trouble at the bottom 
of the negro’s increasing savagery lies in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The opinion there expressed did not appear to address it- 
self to your mind with any particular force, or especially to 
retain your attention, although you were good enough to allow 
a full page to it in your excellent paper; but it is the exact 
truth, nevertheless, and if the editor of the WEEKLY will read 
it again in the light now shed on the subject by Mr. Ray’s letter, 
I think you will find it worth further consideration. 

I am the more encouraged to make this suggestion, because 
your paper has manifested a sincere purpose to find the truth 
which shall prove the solvent of this vexing negro problem, and 
because your liberal policy in opening your columns to a free 
expression of opinion has brought in such large contributions 
toward it. 

Let me again briefly formulate what I conceive to be the truth 
of the case. I shall not try to argue it, or to prove it, but 
merely to state it, leaving time and free discussion to prove it 
or disprove it, as may happen. 

The negro is a low order of mankind who has never in the six: 
thousand years of recorded time shown aptitude or capacity for 
self-government or self-elevation. Under his American tutelage, 
which was much more nearly a system of feudalism than of 
slavery, he underwent marked improvement in intelligence, in- 
dustry, and religion, made some progress in education, and a lit- 
tle in conventional morality. The secret of this progress lay in 
the fact that his government during that period was consciously 
and openly adjusted to the theory that he was incapable of any 
considerable measure of seli- government, and not adapted to 
American or Anglo-Saxon laws or institutions. The same prin- 
ciple was applied in his case that is applied by a parent to his 
children and by the United States government to the Indian and 
the Igorrote—to wit, that control was necessary, and that he 
would degenerate without it. 

In the civic controversies which grew up in the United States, 
the prevailing faction adopted the opposite theory, and crystal- 
lized it into the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution, injecting the negro race bodily into 
the citizenship of the Union and of every State, and undertaking 
to enforce their civil and political equality. The two last amend- 
ments were said to be necessary in order to make the first ef- 
fective. It was contended that if Congress should stop after 
passing the Thirteenth Amendment, the South would practically 
nullify the latter by some substituted form of control similar to 
slavery. Therefore, by the Fourteenth Amendment, the negro was 
invested with full citizenship, and the States forbidden to dis- 
criminate in their laws, but required to govern the negro by the 
same code which applied to his more highly evolved white fel- 
low citizen. It also endeavored indirectly to compel his admis- 
sion to the suffrage. The Fifteenth Amendment was more brutal 
in its methods, and has, therefore, seemed to be more important. 

As a matter of fact, it is so cumbersome to enforce, and the 
Federal courts and Congress are so ashamed and reluctant to en- 
force it, while at the same time it is so easy to evade, that it 
has long been a dead letter. The vast majority of Southern 
negroes to-day do not even know that they are entitled to vote. 
In Georgia the progressive adoption and development of the 
“White Primary” has entirely eliminated even the _ better-in- 
formed negroes. The Fifteenth Amendment, therefore, has no 
bearing whatever on the subject. 

The Fourteenth Amendment, however, is_ self-executing. In- 
stead of being limited in its application to one function of cit- 
izenship, it affects every relation of life, and ipso facto nullifies 
every State law that contravenes it. It, therefore, is at the bot- 
tom of the increasing barbarism among the negroes. The mild 
laws and free institutions of the American people are as inade- 
quate to govern and control the negro as it would be to restrain 
the head-hunters by fine and imprisonment. Nor does the blue- 
back speller add any more hope in the one case to change the 
Ethiopian’s skin than a reading circle would avail in the other 
to convert an Igorrote into a Chautauqua lecturer. 

It follows from what I have said, and is obliged to follow, 
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not only that the peace of the South must continue to grow 
more precarious, but that her social and industrial system must 
deteriorate, and the negro continue to degenerate so long as her 
domestic regulations are interfered with from without. Women 
and children must be immured more and more closely, and _in- 
dustry suffer in constantly increasing measure so long as our 
form of State government continues to be one of external inter- 
ference tempered by domestic lynch law. 

I am perfectly well aware that academic philosophers will re- 
ject the theory I have stated for many years to come, in spite of 
the manifest facts which make any other position absurd and im- 
possible. I know also that well-meaning philanthropists will re- 
fuse to accept it, because to do so is to admit the last half-century 
to have been an indefensible blunder. Nevertheless, what I have 
here set down is Truth,—plain, evident, demonstrated, and indis- 
putable Truth, supported by history and science, recognized every- 
where in the world and by everybody, until it comes to dealing 
with the negro and the Southern white man,—then rejected, with- 
out reason or excuse—simply rejected. 

Your paper, Mr. Editor, is doing a great deal more good per- 
haps than you are aware. With the exception of a very occa- 
sional magazine article, the Metropolitan press has not usually 
been open to free expression from the South. Indeed, I have seen 
no paper in the North, except Harper’s WEEKLY, that has been 
willing to give patient and courteous attention to Southern opinion, 
which of necessity differs so widely from that of the North. Out 
of it must finally come Truth, for whether the opinions expressed 
by Southern men or Northern men be right or wrong, it is and 
ever will be true that free discussion and untrammelled expression 
is the only avenue to knowledge, and that “ Error ceases to be 
dangerous,” and only then, “ when reason is left free to combat it.” 

I am, sir, Hooper ALEXANDER. 


A CONVERSATIONAL “ DON’T ” 
New York, August 29, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Having read with interest your editorial in the August 27 
issue of HARPER’S WEEKLY on “ Aids to Conversation,” I beg to sug- 
gest a “ Don’t” which you have not mentioned, but of which not 
only “hotel porch” circles, but other less specialized circles, are 
in need. It is: Don’t discuss the relation of art to morals—especial- 
ly with artists. By avoiding this topic many friendships may be 
kept whole, which otherwise would be disrupted. 

[ am, sir, Hopart G. WARREN. 


WHERE THERE IS NO COMPETITION 
HARRISBURG, PA., August 8, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Noticing the free advertising you are giving the Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad on page 1199, in your WEEKLY dated August 6, and 
at which as a reader of your WEEKLY I am greatly surprised, | 
beg to suggest that you visit some of the stations on the main line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company between Harrisburg and 
Pittsburg, where the railroad company in question has no compe- 
tition. 

You will find stations where passengers not only do not have 
benches to sit upon on the outside of the station room in any kind 
of weather, but are forced to stand on the open platform. There 
is no roof projection over this platform to keep passengers from 
either rain or snow while waiting for arrival and departure of trains. 

Their main waiting-rooms are something wonderful to behold. 
Cheapest kind of uncomfortable wooden benches furnished; no 
water-coolers for passengers from which they can secure a drink 
of water to quench their thirst; no clocks in said waiting-rooms by 
which passengers can ascertain the time of day, and no announce- 
ment-board to notify passengers whether the train is five minutes 
or five hours late, and if you are at all acquainted with the road 
between Harrisburg and Pittsburg you will know that their trains 
have oftener been late than on time for a year or more past. 

While you are giving the Pennsylvania Railroad Company the 
benefit of your columns for such free advertising as is contained 
in your article, why don’t you give your readers the benefit of 
all the facts and tell them—Yes?—that where the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has competition it no doubt endeavors to cater to some 
extent to the comfort and convenience of the travelling public: 
but where it has no competition. Well!—in the language of a 
former citizen of some prominence in your State—‘ The (trav- 


elling) public be d—d.” I am, sir, 
A READER OF YOUR PAPER. 


SHIRT-WAISTS ALLOWED 
Str. Denis, Mp., August 20, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Smr,—It is not a very important matter, but I think your corre- 
spondent who wrote about “the shirt-waist man at St. Louis’ 
must have been misinformed. I was at St. Louis for two weeks 
in July; part of the time it was very warm, and the shirt-waist 
man and the coatless man were everywhere in evidence on the 
grounds. It was only in the Art Gallery that coats were insisted 
upon. The incident of the two boys I read in one of the St. Louis 
papers at the time—they were stopped by the over-zealous Jeffer- 
son guard, but little boys were thereafter exempted from the rule. 
I did not hear of it as applied to any other building. I myseli 
saw a man who was entering the gallery coatless; the Jefferson 
guard told him of the regulation. It seemed to me a very proper 
one as applied to that part of the exhibition. 

I an, sir, D. 
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Progress of the War 


From the beginning of the war, February 
9 until August 22, the following Russian war- 
ships have- been destroyed: the Petropav- 
lovsk, Variag, Bogatyr, Rurik, Boyarin, Ko- 
rietz, and Yenesei. The battle-ships Pobieda, 
Retvisan, and Peresviet, and the cruiser 
Pallada were badly damaged in the battle 
of August 10. The Russian cruisers Rossia 
and Gromoboi were damaged in the engage- 
ment of August 14, in which the cruiser 
Rurik was sunk. The battle-ship Czarevitch 
and three destroyers have been dismantled 
at Kai-Chow, and the cruiser Askold and 
the destroyer Grozovoi have also been dis- 
armed at Shanghai. 

The cruiser Novik was partially wrecked 
and driven ashore by the Japanese at Karsa- 
kovsk, island of Sakharin, on August 10. Sev- 
eral Russian torpedo-boats, destroyers, and 
sunboats are also known to have been sunk 
by the Japanese. Japan has lost the battle- 
ship Hatsuse, the cruiser Yoshino, and 
several torpedo-boats, and a Japanese 
cruiser was successfully torpedoed by the 
Russians on May 10. 

In the majority of land engagements the 
Japanese have been victorious. Some of the 
most important Japanese victories have been 
the battle of the Yalu on May 1, the battle 
of Kin-Chow and Nanshan Hill on May 26, 
the battle of Vafangow on June 13, the battle 
of Telissu, on June 15, the battle of Tashi- 
Chao on July 24 and 25, and the battle of 
Simou-cheng on July 30 and 31. The 
Japanese estimate their total casualties 
from the beginning of the war up to and in- 
duding August 1, at 12,055 men killed or 
wounded. 

August 23.—A despatch from Chefoo says 
that the Japanese have captured two more 
forts at Port Arthur in the neighborhood of 
Golden Hill. The Japanese are reported to 
have driven the Russians from the parade- 
ground (about two miles north of the har- 
bor), and have destroyed the town hall, 
which was used as a magazine. 

August 24.—Admiral Kataoka to-day re- 
ported to the government at Tokyo that the 
Japanese cruisers Nisshin and Kasuga yes- 
terday bombarded and silenced the Russian 
forts east of Golden Hill, at the entrance 
of Port Arthur. The Russian battle-ship 
Sevastopol, while engaged in shelling the 
Japanese land forces from a position out- 
side of Port Arthur yesterday, struck a mine 
and was disabled. She was towed into Port 
Arthur. 

The Czar to-day ordered the disarmament 
of the cruiser Askold and the destroyer 
frozovoi at Shanghai. 

August 25.—The British government has 
ordered two cruisers from the squadron at 
the Cape of Good Hope to locate without 
delay the Russian volunteer fleet steamers 
Smolensk and Petersburg, and to convey to 
them the orders of the Russian government 
that they must not further interfere with 
neutral shipping. A number of British ves- 
sels have lately been stopped and searched 
by the Russian cruisers. 

The Czar to-day received a telegram from 
Prince Oukhtomsky, at Port Arthur, de- 
scribing the naval battle of August 10. He 
says that the cruiser Pallada, which was pre- 
viously reported to have been sunk by the 
Japanese, returned safely to Port Arthur. 

A Russian destroyer struck a mine yes- 
terday at Port Arthur and sank. Another 
destroyer was damaged by striking a mine. 

August 26.—A despatch from Liao-Yang 
says the Japanese have begun an advance 
along the whole line of the Russian eastern 
front. General Kuropatkin reports a num- 
her of small engagements yesterday in which 
the Japanese were repulsed. 

August 27.—General Oku began an attack 
upon the Russian forces at Anshan-Chan 
(midway between Hai-Cheng and _ Liao- 
Yang) yesterday at the same time that Gen- 
eral Kuroki commenced to attack them at 
Anping. The Russian general staff to-day 
Tecelved from General Sakharoff a detailed 
account of the engagement at Anshan-Chan. 
The Russian losses were about 1000 killed 
and wounded. General Kuropatkin reports 
that ihe total Russian casualties in all the 
fighting around Liao-Yang yesterday amount- 
ed to 1450. 

August 28.—The fighting around Liao- 
ang was resumed to-day. The Russians 
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have retired from Anshan-Chan, and the en- 
tire eastern division is reported to have been 
withdrawn to positions close to Liao-Yang. 

August 29.—A telegram from Liao-Yang 
says the Russian army has effected its re- 
tirement, with transport and artillery, on 
Liao-Yang, and is now in position awaiting 
the Japanese advance. The Russians lost 
300 killed and wounded during the retreat 
from Anshan-Chan. The Russians have 
evacuated Anping. According to a despatch 
from Harbin the total Russian losses from 
the fighting east and south of Liao-Yang dur- 
ing the past two days amount to about 3000. 

August 31.—The most important news of 
the week is contained in a despatch made 
public on this date, reporting a great battle 
at Liao-Yang, in which 200,000 on both the 
Russian and Japanese sides are said to be 
engaged. 





Not That Kind 


Joun W. RAnsone, the leading comedian 
of Henry W. Savage’s “ Prince of Pilsen” 
company, now playing in London, tells this 
anecdote of his little son: 

The boy was overheard saying to his pet 
rabbit: ‘How much is seven times seven?” 
Of course there was no response from the 
rabbit. 

“How much is four times four?” 
there was no response. 

“ Now, I will give you an easy one: How 
much is two times two?” Still the rabbit 
refused to respond. 

“Well,” said the little boy, “I knew 
father was fibbing when he said rabbits are 
the greatest multipliers in the world.” 


Still 








ADVICE TO MoTiERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhoea.—-[ Adv.] 





BORDEN’S PEERLESS 
Branp EVAPORATED CREAM is preserved without sugar. It 
is sterilized according to latest sanitary methods, having 
a delicate flavor and richness which makes it the favorite of 
the breakfast-table for cereals, coffee, tea, and chocolate, 


Avoid unknown brands.—[ Adv. ] 





CHILDREN will take Piso’s CurE without objection, be- 
cause its taste is pleasant. At druggists. 25c.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE EDITOR’S BRAIN 


Did Not Work Well Under Coffee. 





A brain worker’s health is often injured by 
coffee, badly selected food, and sedentary 
habits. The experience of the Managing 
Editor of one of the most prosperous news- 
papers in the Middle West with Postum Food 
Coffee illustrates the necessity of proper feeding 
for the man who depends on his brain for aliving. 

“Up to three years ago,” writes this gentle- 
man, “I was a heavy coffee drinker. I knew 
it was injuring me. It directly affected my 
stomach, and I was threatened with chronic 
dyspepsia. It was then that my wife persuaded 
me to try Postum Food Coffee. The good re- 
sults were so marked that I cannot say too 
much for it. When first prepared I did not 
fancy it, but inquiry developed the fact that 
cook had not boiled it long enough; so next 
time I had it properly made, and was charmed 
with it. Since that time coffee has had no 
place on my table save for guests. Both my- 
self and wife are fond of this new cup, which 
‘cheers but does not inebriate’ in a much 
truer and fitter sense than coffee. My stomach 
has resumed its normal functions, and I am now 
well and strong again, mentally and physically. 
“T am confident that coffee is a poison to 
many stomachs, and I have recommended 
Postum with great success to a number of my 
friends who were suffering from the use of 
coffee.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 






“99% of a camera's value 
is in the lens.” 








w™ 
| Thefound- \ 
ation of 
photogra- / 
phy is the 
lens. 


A poor lens makes poor pictures 
—a good lens makes good pict- 
ures. The best photographs in 
the world are taken with the GOERZ 
|'LENS. The best photographers use 
them. Catalogue Free. 








Main Offices, Berlin-Friedenaw, Germany. 
Branch Offices, 4 and 5 Holborn Circus, London, 
England. 22 Rue de I’ Entrepot, Paris. 





C. P. Goerz, Room 33,52 E. Union Sq., NewYork 
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** Among the Pines of New Fersey’” 


A Fashionable Fall Resort 


90 Minutes 
from 


New York 


Reached by the 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Its palatial hotels are famed for their perfect 
cuisine and its sports include all popular pastimes, 


A Descriptive Book will be sent upon application to 
C. M. BURT, General Passenger Agent, New York. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 





OFFICE OF THE REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Class A, XXc, No. 91787.—To wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the 14th day of July, 1904, Sallie R. Coffin, of Ruston, 
Mass., hath deposited in this office the title of a book, the title 
of which is in the following words, to wit: ‘‘ The Boys of ’76. 
A history of the battles of the Revolution. By Charles 
Carleton Coffin. Illustrated,” the right whereof she ciaims 
as proprietor in conformity with the laws of the United States 
——s copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 

By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from September 12, 1904. 


RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


A prominent Cereal Food Company will contract with a 
thoroughly reliable man for two years at $15V.00 per month, 
together with commissions and office expenses. Highest refer- 
Address Auditor, Box 478, Bellevue, Mich. 
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Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 


BITTERS 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Late one night Pamela and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, observe a young couple ieaving the opposite house. They are Tony 
and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy house presided over by 
the rich but unjust father of the young man. ‘They are in reality kept 
prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical old man, and it is only by 
playing truant and going out by stealth late at night that they are 
able to enter at all into the life of the outside world. But finally they 
both weary of their monotonous life, and Tony determines to go to 
America to make his fortune. In his absence Millie becomes infatuated 
with Lionel Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help 
her. She sends Warrisder on a mission to find Tony and bring him 
home. Warrisden finds that Tony, having lost all of his small fortune 
in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. Warrisden uses 
every argument to prevail upon him to come back, but he refuses. Tony 
remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over (meanwhile 
having learned of his father’s death), and then decides to enlist in the 
i'rench Foreign Legion, as no other career seems open to him. John 
Mudge, a friend of Pamela's, learns from her of the peril Millie is in 
from Callon. He buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands 
of a single tirm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement within twenty- 
four hours. Caltlon receives a proposition from Mudge to superintend 
an important enterprise of the latter’s in Chile, which his financial dif- 
ficulties compel him to accept. Warrisden, although-he-has-proposed to 
her unsuccessfully before, again asks Pamela to marry him, and she 
allows him to think that in time it will be possible for her to accept 
him. One thing, she tells him, would make her take the step now: the 
return of Tony Stretton. Warrisden, desirous of obtaining information 
as to Tony’s whereabouts, goes to London to visit Tony’s friend Mr. 
Chase, who, he thinks, will be able to enlighten him. He finds on his 
arrival that Chase has died suddenly, and on examining the hand- 
writing and address on the envelope of a letter intended for the min- 
ister, thinks that he has found a clue to Tony’s hiding-place. Callon 
returns from Chile and persuades Millie to go south with him. They are 
seen driving together late at night in Regent’s Park by Mr. Mudge, who 
tells Pamela that he suspects danger for Millie. Pamela summons War- 
risden to an old trysting-place of theirs for consultation—the parlor 
of the village inn, in order to devise a plan to help Millie. Pamela, 
for the second time, commissions Warrisden to go in search of Tony, 
and he gladly aecepts. Pamela goes to Roquebrune, which she had 
visited as a young girl, and while there learns of the presence of 
Lionel Callon. Stretton, meanwhile, is sent with a troop of soldiers 
on an expedition across the Desert of Sahara. ‘On his return to Mo- 
recco he is given the commission of lieutenant, and he then decides to 
write to Millie. At that moment Warrisden arrives with the letter 
from Pamela. Teny reads the letter, and decides to desert the legion, 
with which he has enlisted for five years, and return to England. He 
starts in the guise of a pedler for Morocco. Warrisden is to meet him 
at Fez. Pamela learns that Millie Stretton is expected at a hotel on 
the Riviera, and sends a telegram to Warrisden at Tangier urging him 
not to fail to return by the 31st, the date of Millie’s expected arrival. 
Touy comes safely through the mountains and meets Warrisden just in 


time at Fez. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
It(OMEWARDS 


HE two men smoked together upon the roof-top afterwards. 
“T left a man at the gate all day,” said Warrisden, 
“to watch the track from Sefra. I had brought him from 
Algiers. I do not know how he came to miss you.” 
“He could not know me,” said Tony, “and I spoke 
to no one.” 

“ But he knew the mule!” 

Tony was silent for a little while. Then he said, in a low 
grave voice, like a man speaking upon matters which he has no 
liking to remember: 

“The mule was taken from me some days ago in the Aib Yussi 
country.” And Warrisden upon that said: 

“You had trouble, then, upon the way, great trouble. 

Again Tony was slow in the reply. He looked out across the 
city. It was a night of moonlight, so bright that the stars were 
pale and small, as though they were withdrawn; there was no 
clond anywhere. about the sky; and on such a night, in that clear 
translucent air, the city, with its upstanding minarets, had a grace 
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and beauty denied to it by day. There was something of enchant- 
ment in its aspect. Tony smoked his pipe in silence for a little 
while. Then he said: 

“Let us not talk about it! I never thought that I would be 
sitting here in Fez to-night. Tell me rather when we start!” 

“Early to-morrow,” replied Warrisden. ‘We must reach 
Roquebrune in the south of France by the thirty-first.” 

Stretton suddenly sat back in his chair. 

* Roquebrune! France!” he exclaimed. ‘“ We must go there? 
Why?” 

“JT do not know,” Warrisden answered. “A telegram reached 
me at Tangier. I kept it.” 

He took the telegram from his pocket and handed it to Stret- 
ton, who read it and sat thinking. 

“We have time,” said Warrisden, “ just time enough, I think, 
if we travel fast.” 

“Good,” said Stretton, as he returned the telegram. “ But I 
was not thinking of the time.” 

He did not explain what had caused him to start at the mention 
of Roquebrune; but after sitting for a little while longer in si- 
lence, he betook himself to bed. 

Early the next morning they rode out of the Bab Sagma upon 
the thronged highway over the plain to Mequinez. 

The caravans diminished, striking off into this or that track. 
Very soon there remained with them only one party of five Jews 
mounted on small donkeys. They began to ride through high 
shrubs and bushes of fennel over rolling ground. Stretton talked 
very little, and as the track twisted and circled across the plain 
he was continually standing up in his stirrups and searching the 
horizon. 

“There does not seem to be one straight path in Morocco,” 
he exclaimed, impatiently. “ Look at this one. There’s no reason 
why it should not run straight. Yet it never does.” 

Indeed, the track lay across that open plain like some brown 
monstrous serpent of a legend. 

“T do not believe,” replied Warrisden, “ that there is a straight 
path anywhere in the world, unless it is one which has been sur- 
veyed and made, or unless it runs from gate to gate, and botli 
gates are visible. One might think the animals made this track, 
turning and twisting to avoid the bushes. Only the tracks are 
no straighter in the desert, where there are no bushes at all.” 

They halted for half an hour at eleven, beside a bridge which 
crossed a stream, broken and ruinous, but still serviceable. And 
while they sat on the ground under the shadow they suddenly 
heard a great clatter of hoofs upon the broken cobbles; and look- 
ing up saw a body of men ride across the bridge. There were 
about forty of them, young and old; all were mounted, and in 
appearance as wild and ragged a set of bandits as could be im- 
agined. As they rode over the bridge they saw Warrisden and 
Stretton seated on the ground beneath them; and without a word 
or a shout they halted as one man. Their very silence was an 
intimidating thing. 

“T’mar,” whispered Ibrahim. He was shaking with fear. War- 
risden noticed that the two soldiers who accompanied them on 
this journey to Mequinez quietly mounted their horses. Stretton 
and Warrisden rose to do likewise. And as they rose a dozen ot 
the mounted L’mar quietly rode round from the end of the bridge 
and stood between them and the stream. Then the leader, a big 
man with a black beard turning gray, began to talk in a quiet 
and pleasant voice to the soldiers. 

“You are bringing Europeans into our country. Now why are 
you doing that?” 

The soldiers no less pleasantly replied: 

“Your country? The Europeans are travelling with a letter 
from your master and mine, my Lord the Sultan, to the Governor 
of Mequinez.” 

* You will show us, then, the letter?” 

“T will do nothing of the kind,” the soldier replied, with 2 
smile. The L’mar did not move; the two soldiers sat upon their 
horses smiling—it seemed that matters had come to a deadlock. 
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Meanwhile Warrisden and Stretton got into 
their saddles. Then the leader of the L’mar 
spoke again: 
\Ve passed five Jews riding on donkeys 
a little while ago. They were kind enough 
when we sté6pped them to give us a peseta 
a piece. We are going to Fez to offer our 
help to the Sultan, if “only he will give us 
rifles and ammunition. Perhaps the Euro- 
peans would like to give us a peseta apiece 
as well.” 

| do not think they would like it at all,” 
said the soldier. “Salem aleikum!” and he 
turned his horse and, followed by Warrisden 
and Stretton, the terrified Ibrahim, and the 
train of mules, he rode right through the 
forty L’mar and over the bridge. 

It was an awkward moment, but the men 
of Warrisden’s party assumed with what 
skill they could an air of unconcern. Trou- 
ble was very near to them. It needed only 
that one of those wild tribesmen should 
reach out his hand and seize the bridle of a 
horse. But no hand was reached out. The 
L’mar were caught in a moment of inde- 
cision. They sat upon their horses motion- 
less. They let the Europeans pass. 

Ibrahim, however, drew no comfort from 
the attitude. 

“It is because they wish rifles and am- 
munition from the government,” he said. 
“Therefore they will avoid trouble until 
they have got them. _ But with the next 
party it will not be so.’ 

There are three waterfalls in Morocco, and 
of those three one falls in a great cascade 
hetween red cliffs into a dark pool thirty 
feet below, close by the village of Medhuma. 
By this waterfall they lunched, the while 
Ibrahim bared his right arm to the shoulder, 
stretched himself full Jength upon the 
ground, and, to the infinite danger of the 
bystanders, practised shooting with his re- 
volver. They lunched quickly and rode on. 
Toward evening, above a grove of trees on a 
hill, they saw here and there a minaret. 

“ Mequinez,” exclaimed Ibrahim. “ Schoof! 
Mequinez!” 

In a little while fragments of thick wall 
began to show, scattered here and there 
about the plain. Brown walls, high and 
crumbling to ruin, walls that never had 
been walls of houses, but which began and 
ended for no reason. They were all that was 
left of the work of Mulai Ismail, who, in 
the seventeenth century, had built and 
planned buildings about this town until 
death put an end to all his architecture. 
There was to be a wall across the country, 
from Fez to Morocco city far away in the 
south, so that the blind, of which this king- 
dom still has many, and then was full, might 
pass from one town to another without a 
guide. Part of that wall was built, and 
fragments of it rise amongst the oleanders 
and the bushes to this day. 

The travellers entered now upon a park. 
A green mossy turf spread out soft beneath 
the feet of their horses, dwarf oaks made 
everywhere a pleasant shade; Stretton had 
lost sight now of the minarets, and no sign 
of Mequinez was visible at all. The ground 
sloped downwards, the track curved round 
a hill, and suddenly on the opposite side of a 
valley they saw the royal city, with high walls 
and vates, its white houses, and its green- 
tiled mosque and its old gray massive palaces 
Stretch along the hillside before their eyes. 

One of tse soliders rode forward into the 
town to find the Basha and present his let- 
ters. A troop of men came out in a little 
time and led the travellers up the cobbled 
stones through a gateway into the wide 
space before the Renegade’ s Gate, that won- 
derful monument of Moorish art which nei- 
ther the wear of the centuries nor the neglect 
of its possessor has availed to disfigure. Its 
tiles are broken. The rains have discolored it, 
stones have fallen from their places. Yet the 
gate rises, majestic, yet most delicate, beau- 
tiful in color, exquisite in shape, flanked 
With massive pillars and surmounted by its 
soaring arch, a piece of embroidery in 
stone, fine as though the stone were lace. 
By the side of this arch the camp was 
Pitched just about the time when the horses 
and mules are brought down to roll in the 
dust of the square and to drink at the two 
great fountains beyond the gate. 

Later in that evening there came a mes- 
senger from the Basha with servants bearing 
howls of kouss-kouss. 

“Fourteen soldiers will ride with you to- 
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morrow,” he said, “ for the country is not safe. It will be well if 
you start early, for you have a long way to go.” 

“The earlier the better,” said Stretton. 

“It will do if you breakfast at five—half-past five,” said Ibra- 
him, to whom punctuality was a thing unknown. “ And start at 
six—half-past six.” a 

“No,” said Warrisden. “We will start at five — half - past 
five.” 

That night a company of soldiers kept guard about the tents, 
and passed the hours of darkness in calling to one another and 
chanting one endless plaintive melody. Little sleep was possible 
to the two Englishmen, and to one of them sleep did not come at 
all. Now and then Warrisden dropped off and waked again; and 
once or twice he struck a match and lit his candle. Each time 
that he did this he saw Stretton lying quite motionless in his bed 
on the other side of the tent. Tony lay with the bedclothes up 
to his chin, and his arms straight down at his sides, in some un- 
canny resemblance to a dead man. But Warrisden saw that all 
the while his eyes were open. Tony was awake with his troubles 
and perplexities, keeping them to himself as was his wont, and 
slowly searching for an issue. That he would hit upon the issue 
he did not doubt. He had these few days for thought, and it was 
not the first time that he had had to map out a line of con- 
duct. 

His course might be revealed to him at the very last moment, as 
it had been on the trawler in the North Sea. Or it might flash 
upon him in a second, as the necessity to desert had flashed upon 
him amidst the aloes of Ain-Sefra. Meanwhile he lay awake and 
thought. 

They started early that morning, and crossing a valley, mounted 
on to that high wide plain Djebel Larhon and Djebel Geronan. 
They left the town of Mequinez behind them; its minarets dropped 
out of sight. They had come into a most empty world. Not a 
tent-village stood anywhere beside the track. Far away to the 
right in a deep recess the white sacred town of Mulai Idris fell 
down the dark side of the Larhon like a cascade. A little farther 
an arch of stone and a few pillars rising from the plain showed 
where once the Romans had built their town of Volubilis. And 
once that was passed there was no sign of life anywhere 
at all. 

For hours they rode on a desolate, beautiful world. Bushes of 
asphodel, white with their starry flowers, brushed against them; 
plants of iris, purple and yellow, stood stirrup-high upon their 
path; and at times the bushes would cease, and they would ride 
over a red carpet of marigolds, which would pale away into the 
gold of the mustard flower. Flowers were about them all that 
day, but no living things. Even the air above their heads was 
still. The country seemed too empty even for the birds. 

At eleven o’clock they stopped beside a stream which ran pret- 
tily between trees across their path. 

“We shall find no more water until evening,” said Ibrahim, 
“We will stop here.” 

Stretton dismounted and said: 

“We can send the mules on and catch them up. It will save 
time.” 

The soldiers shook their heads. 

“We are in the Berber ccuntry. We must not separate,” they 
remarked. 

Stretton looked around impatiently. 

“ But there is no one within miles,” he exclaimed; and, as if to 
contradict him, a man walked out from the bushes by the stream 
and came towards them. He had been robbed on this very track 
not two hours before by eleven mounted Berbers. He had been 
driving three mules laden with eggs and food to Mulai Idris, and 
his mules and their loads had been taken from him. He was 
walking home, absolutely penniless. His whole fortune had been 
lost that day; and when once again the travellers started upon 
their journey he ran at a trot beside their horses for safety’s 
sake. 

The road mounted now on to stony and mountainous country. 
It wound continually, ascending in and out amongst low round 
peaks towards the summit of a great line of hills which ran from 
east to west opposite to them against the sky. 

“Beyond the hills,“ cried Ibrahim, “is the plain of the 
Sebou.” 

A big village crowned the hill just where the track ascended. 
It had been placed there to protect the road. In a little while 
they came to the brow of the hill, and suddenly they saw, far 
below them, the great plain of the Sebou, green and level, dotted 
with villages and the white tombs of saints, and clumps of trees 
stretching away as far as the eye could reach. It was afternoon, 
not a cloud was in the sky, and the sun shone through the clear, 
golden air beneficently bright. The hillside fell away to the plain 
with a descent so sheer, the plain broke so abruptly upon 
the eyes, that the very beauty of the scene caught the breath 
away. 

Both Warrisden and Stretton reined in their horses, and sat 
looking across the plain as a man might who suddenly from the 
crest of some white cliff saw for the first time the sea. And then 
Warrisden heard his companion begin to hum a song. He caught 
some of the words, but not many. 

“Oh, come out, mah love, I’m awaitin’ foh you heah!” Tony 
began, and suddenly checked himself with an expression of 
anger, as though the words had associations which it hurt him 
to recall. 

“Let us ride on,” he said, and led the way down the steep. 
winding track towards the plain. 

They pressed on that evening, and camped late in the Beni 
Haksan country. Stretton slept that night, but he slept fitfully. 
He had not yet come to the end of his perplexities, and as he rode 
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away from their camping-ground in the morning he said, im- 
pulsively: 

“Tt is quite true. I have thought of it. I am to blame. I 
should have gone into the house that night.” 

He was endeavoring to be just, and to this criticism of him- 
self he continually recurred. He should have entered his house 
in Berkeley Square on the night when he contented himself with 
looking up to the lighted windows. He should have gone in 
and declared what was in his mind to do. Very likely he would 
only have made matters worse. Contempt for a visionary would 
very likely have been added to the contempt for a_ne’er- 
do-weel. 

Certainly no faith would have been felt by Millie in the success 
of his plan. He would have been asked, in a lukewarm way, to aban- 
don it and stay at home. Still, he ought to have gone in. He 
had made a mistake that night. 

All that day they rode through the Beni Hassan country west 
wards. The plain was level and monotonous; they passed village 
after village, each one built in a circle round a great space of 
open turf into which the cattle were driven at night. For upon 
the hills, and in the forest of Mamura to the south, close by, the 
L’mar lived, and between the Beni Hassan and the L’mar there 
is always war. In the afternoon they came to the borders of that 
forest, and skirting its edge, towards evening reached the cara- 
vanserai of El Kantra. 

The travellers saw it some while before they came to it—four 
high, smooth, castellated walls crowning a low hill. It stands upon 
the road from Fez to Rabat, and close to the road from Rabat to 
Larache, and a garrison guards it. For you could almost throw 
a stone from its walls into the trees of Mamura. Stretton and 
Warrisden rode round the walls to the gate, and as they passed 
beneath the arch both halted and looked back. 

Outside was a quiet country of gray colors; the sun was near 
to its setting; far away the broken walls of the old Portuguese 
town of Medivah stood upon a point of vantage on a hillside, like 
some ruined castle of the Tyrol. Inside the caravanserai all was 
noise and shouting and confusion. In the thickness of the walls 
there were little rooms or cells, and in these the merchants were 
making their homes for the night, while about them their servants 
and muleteers buzzed like a hive of bees. And the whole great 
square within the walls was one lake of filthy mud wherein 
camels, and mules, and donkeys, and horses rolled and stamped 
and fought. 

A deafening clamor rose to the skies. Every discordant sound 
that the created world could produce seemed to be brayed from 
that jostling throng of animals as from some infernal orchestra. 
And the smell of the place was fetid. 

“Let us pitch our camp outside!” said Warrisden. 
captain of the garrison came hurrying up. 

“No,” he cried, excitedly. “The L’mar! The L’mar!” 

Stretton shrugged his shoulders. 

“T am getting a little bored with the L’mar,” said he. 

“They have sent in word to us,” the captain continued, “ that 
they mean to attack us to-night.” 

Stretton looked perplexed. 

“But why send in word?” he asked. 

The captain of the garrison looked astonished at the ques- 
tion. ‘ 

“So that we may be ready for them, of course,” he replied, 
quite seriously; for life in Morocco has some of the qualities of 
opera-bouffe. ‘So you must come inside. You have a_ letter 
from my lord the Basha of Fez, it is true. If the letter said you 
were to sleep outside the walls of El Kantra, then I would kiss 
the seal and place it against my forehead, and bring out my 
five hundred men to guard you, and we should all get killed. But 
it does not say so.” 

His five hundred men were really short of fifty. Stretton and 
Warrisden laughed; but they had to go inside the caravanserai. 
This was the last day on which they ran any risk. To-morrow 
they would cross the Sebou at Medivah, and beyond ‘the Sebou 
the way was safe. 

They rode inside the caravanserai, and were allotted a cell which 
obtained some privacy from a hurdle fixed in the ground in front 
of it. The gates of the caravanserai were closed, the sunset flushed 
the blue sky with a hue of rose; the muezzin came out upon the 
minaret which rose from the southern wall, and chanted in a mono- 
tone his call to prayer; and then a drummer and a bugler advanced 
into the crowded square. Suddenly there fell upon Stretton’s ears, 
competing with the muezzin and the uproar of the animals, the 
“Last Post.” 

Stretton started up, amazed, and most deeply moved. An Eng- 
lish officer instructed the Moorish troops. What more natural 
than that he should introduce the English calls and signals? But 
to Stretton it seemed most wonderful that here, in this Eastern 
country, while the Mohammedan priest was chanting from his* 
minaret, he should hear again, after so many years, that familiar 
tattoo sounded by an Eastern bugle and an Eastern drum. In 
how many barracks of England, he wondered, world that same 
“Last Post” ring out to-night? And at once the years slipped 
away, the hard years of the North Sea and the Sahara. He was 
carried back among the days when he served in the Coldstreams. 
Then arose in his heart a great longing that something of the hap- 
piness of those days might be recaptured still. ; 

Warrisden and Stretton crossed the Sebou the next morning, 
and rode with the boom of the Atlantic in their ears. Hills upon 
their left hand hid the sea from their eyes, and it was not until 
the next day, when they mounted on to a high tableland four hours 
from Larache, that they saw it rolling lazily towards the shore. 
They caught a steamer at Larache that night. 

To be Continued. 
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Promoting an Exposition 


Mr. Mark Bennitt is manager of the 
World’s Fair General Press Bureau which 
supplies to the press of the United States 
and Canada news and literature concerning 
the progress of the Exposition. Through this 
channel the entire reading public of the two 
countries is reached, involving nearly 25,000 
publications in the two countries. 

Mark Bennitt was born at Hammondsport, 
a village of western New York at the head 
of Lake Keuka. His father was a lawyer 
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and a soldier of the civil war, who retired Modern in every detail. 
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of Colonel. His mother, a woman of literary Remington places of interest. 
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After learning the trade of printer, he Lasts . . 
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Elmira. During his newspaper work he 
gave much attention to the subject of news- 
paper advertising, and his familiarity with 
this field made him available when the ex- 
ploitation of the Pan-American Exposition 
at Buffalo began. He became superintendent 
of the Press Department for the Exposition, 
and his work there attracted the attention 
of the projectors of the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis. Before the Pan-American Exposition 
was half over he had engaged with the 
Press and Publicity Committee of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition, beginning his work 
at St. Louis on September 2, 1901. 
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The Live-stock Industry and 
the Strikes 


CoMPARATIVE receipts of live stock during 
July at five western markets, as reported io 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
through its Bureau of Statistics, show ‘ie 
extent to which this branch of domestic 
commerce has been affected by the packing- 
house strikes. Comparing July of this year 
with July of last year, there has been a de- 
crease of over a million head of live stock, 
or from 2,620,046 head in 1903 to 1,554,451 
head in 1904 at the five markets of Chicavo, 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, and St. 


Joseph. Cattle receipts fell off 42 per cent.; 
calves, 54 per cent.; hogs, 39 per cent.; 


sheep, 40 per cent., and horses and mules, 9 
per cent. In the number of cars of stock 
handled the month’s record shows a de- 
crease in traffic of railroads from 52,752 cars 
in July, 1903, to 30,741 cars in July, 1904, 
or a loss of 41 per cent. 

Comparing July with June of this year, 
the figures both as to the number of stock 
received and of cars handled indicate a 
heavy loss of traffic. Not infrequently 
July is the lighter month of the two in the 
live-stock trade. In this case 1,151,217 head, 
or 42 per cent. less were received than in 
June, and 21,418 cars less were received, or 
an average loss of 1388 cars per working 
day from the beginning of the strike to the 
end of the month. The returns from the 
markets taken separately show as a rule that 
while receipts fell off rapidly local consump- 
tion was still more notably reduced. At 
Chicago, for instance, city use and local con- 
sumption were only one-half that of July, 
1903, at Kansas City less than half, at 
Omaha 60 per cent. less, and at St. Joseph 
59 per cent. 

Another phase of commercial importance is 
the state of cut-meat stocks at Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, and Milwaukee. The aver- 
age of stocks on hand at the end of each 
of the first six months of this year was 
281,155,126 pounds, while the total at the 
end of July was 268,457,558 pounds. 





An Anecdote of Senator Hoar 


THE sympathetic interest of the country 
in the illness of Senator Hoar recalls one of 
his own repartees about his elder brother. 
The Boston papers had announced the serious 
illness of Judge Hoar, and a group of his 
friends observing the Senator at breakfast 
in a club-room hurried over for information. 

“Oh yes,” replied the Senator, genially, 
“my brother was ill. His family were all 
off and I was away, and there was not a 
person to differ from him. He was lonely as 
one Katydid without another to ery Katy- 
didn’t. I came back to town, hurried up to 
see him, contradicted everything he said, 
and we had heated arguments. Now he is 
better; much better. He will soon be him- 
self again.” And he was. 





Mixed 


DurtneG a church convention in one of our 
large cities, a lady well known as one of the 
prominent hostesses of the land was enter- 
taining at her home a number of ministers. 
delegates to the convention. The second 
evening, being very tired, she proposed hav- 
ing two hours to herself while her guests 


were attending the religious meeting an- 
nounced. One “delegate, however, insisted on 


keeping her company. They sat for a time 
before the library fire, the minister talking 
on in a gentle stream, the lady growing 
more and more sleepy. A cricket was sing- 
ing on the hearth, and presently a hymn 
from the neighboring church reached their 
ears. The clergyman, slowly rocking, slowly 
fitting the tips. of his fingers to one another 
commented : 


“ How sweet the songs of Zion sound upon 
the evening air!” 


His hostess, almost asleep, was still re- 
sponsive. She fancied he was referring to 
the cricket. “Yes,” she replied, ‘Tm 
told they do it with their hind legs.” 
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Progress of Science 
Radium Rays and Diphtheria 


CONSIDERABLE attention has been drawn to 
the therapeutic effects of radium, and nat- 
urally much interest attaches to experiments 
in this field. The claim has been made that 
exposure for forty-eight hours to_ radium 
ravs would prove fatal to typhoid - fever 
bacilli when placed close to the source of 
rays, While anthrax spores and lower or- 
ganisms of various kinds have similarly been 
destroyed. 

Recently a series of careful  experi- 
ments, made at the biological laboratories 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
by Professor 8. C. Prescott, seem to show 
that exposures of less than ninety minutes 
to radium rays have no destructive effect in 
the case of the intestinal bacillus (Bacillus 
coli) and the bacillus of diphtheria (Bacil- 
lus diphtherie), and also in the case of the 
bacteria of domesticated yeast (Saccha- 
romyces cerevisie). The importance of 
these experiments is that they were per- 
formed with three varieties of bacteria es- 
sentially different, and the time conditions 
were such as would be encountered in using 
practically the radium rays as a germi- 
cide. 

Naturally the experiments with the diph- 
theria bacillus are of the greatest general 
interest, as it has been asserted that radium 
enclosed in a certain form of capsule and 
inserted in the throat of the patient would 
effectively destroy the organisms of the 
disease, and it has been suggested that for 
the cure of diphtheria radium might prove 
as effective as antitoxin. In these experi- 
ments no evidence was obtained which would 
indicate any possibility of the successful 
treating of diphtheria by destroying with 
the rays from radium the specific micro- 
organisms of the disease, and Dr. Prescott 
states as a conclusion that the use of radium 
tubes for this purpose cannot be recom- 
mended, nor can they be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for antitoxin. Furthermore, he be- 
lieves that where any benefits have been 
obtained from the therapeutic use of radium, 
the effect is not due to the destruction or 
weakening of the pathogenic bacteria, or 
disease-bearing micro-organisms, and that a 
further explanation must be sought. The 
subject continues to be of interest and an 
open question, as both positive and negative 
results have been obtained from the use of 
radium by physicians; but later reports do 
not seem to indicate any marked success or 
advances, while such experiments as those 
described above seem almost conclusive. 


The Movement of the Earth’s 
Poles 


One of the strange phenomena of nature 
for which an explanation has long been 
sought is the fact that the earth’s poles 
undergo a certain mere or less irregular dis- 
placement. Professor John Milne, of Eng- 
land, well known as an authority on earth- 
quakes, has suggested that this displacement 
may be due to movements of the earth’s 
crust, and consequently depend on the num- 
ber and frequency of earthquakes. The the- 
ory attracted the attention of M. A. de 
Lapparent, who has studied the subject with 
the aid of observations made of earthquakes, 
as well as of astronomical observations of 
the movement of the poles, and his results 
are strongly confirmatory of the English 
Selsmologist’s theory. Any movement of 
the earth’s crust, such as the sinking of an 
ocean bed or the rising of a continent, ap- 
parently occasions earthquakes and earth 
tremors, and it is only reasonable to believe 
that such movements must produce some 
change in the distribution of the mass of the 
earth, which would, of course, directly affect 
the position of the earth’s axis, which is also 
affected by other and exterior causes. Con- 
versely, by studying the change in the posi- 
tion of the earth’s axis by astronomical ob- 
servations it would be possible to study the 
changes in the earth’s crust. This new sci- 
enee, according to Knowledge, “might al- 
most be called the new astrology, since we 
might perceive, in the apparent motions -of 

e stars eataclysmic action, possibly of 


a. influence in man’s destiny on the 
ru.” 
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Dates a morning’s shopping 
nothing will recuperate you so 
much as one of those delicious Club 
Cocktails. They are the correct thing 
to offer your friends whenever they 
call. They are both a tonic and 
stimulant, and fill a distinct place of 
their own. Easily served and ap- 
preciated by ladies and gentlemen 
alike. Buy some Manhattan and 
Martini, and ask your friends which 
they prefer. Of all dealers. Specify CLUB COCKTAILS. 


Sole Proprietors 


LONDON 











Extracts from Adam’s Diary 
By MARK TWAIN 


‘One of the funniest pieces of writing that has come from the pen of the veteran humorist,’ declares the 
Philadelphia Record of these extracts from the diary which Adam kept in the Garden of Eden, and in which 
he recorded his first impressions of Eve. ‘ Of course, it is all nonsense,” says the critic, ‘ burlesque of the 


wildest sort, but as such it is an undoubted masterpiece.” 


IMlustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 
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A STUDY IN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 





$50,000 


The above sum has been set aside by THE CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL 
TRIBUNE, to be distributed as awards to the subscribers of THE COM- 
MERCIAL TRIBUNE or THE CINCINNATI WEEKLY GAZETTE who 
estimate the total vote cast in the State of Ohio for President of the 
United States at the election to be held November 8, 1904. 





Here ls What We Offer 


To Our Subscribers Who Engage in 
This Gigantic Intellectual Contest 


To the one making the nearest correct estimate 
of the exact total of the vote 

the Second Nearest 
the Third Nearest 
the Fourth Nearest 
the Fifth Nearest 
the Sixth Nearest 
the Seventh Nearest 
the Eighth Nearest 
the Ninth Nearest 
the Tenth Nearest 
the Next 300 Nearest ($10 Each) 
the Next 465 Nearest ($5 Each) 


In all 775 Awards, amounting to $30,000 
If any subscriber should, before October 1, 1904, 
estimate the exact total vote, there will be 
paid an additional amount of 
If any subscriber should, after October 1, 1904, 
and before 6 p.m., November 8, 1904, estimate 
the exact total vote, there will be paid an 
additional amount of 


A Grand Total of .......... biebtiwastee 








OUR RATES 


For $1 you will receive The Daily 
and Sunday. Commercial Tribune for 
four (4) weeks and be entitled to two 
(2) estimates. For $1 you will receive 
The Weekly Gazette for one (1) year 
and be entitled to two (2) estimates. 
For fifty. cents you will receive The 
Daily and Sunday Commercial Tribune 
for two weeks and be entitled to one 
(1) estimate. For fifty cents you will 
receive The Weekly Gazette for six 
(6) months and be entitled to one (1) 
estimate. 


_SPECIAL NOTICE.— For every 
fifty cents paid you will be entitled to 
two (2) weeks’ subscription to The 
Daily and Sunday Commercial Tri- 
bune; or six (6) months’ subscription 
to The Weekly Gazette and one (1) 
estimate. You can subscribe for The 
Daily and Sunday Commercial Tri- 
bune at the above rates as long a time 
as you wish and be entitled to one es- 
timate for every fifty cents paid. You 
can order the paper sent to any address 
you wish and have the estimate en- 
tered in your name if you so order. 


You get an excellent daily and 
Sunday newspaper or weekly news- 
paper when you accept either of the 
above propositions. You also have an 
opportunity to secure an award and 
probably be independent the rest of . 
your life. 





For subscription blanks, data about previous votes, and further information, address the Manager of 


THE COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE AWARD BUREAU, Eineinnati,°o: 








THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR | 


THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
: FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 


1405 


THE ‘‘SOHMER"’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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‘*Mr. Rudyard Kipling takes a bloomin’ day aht, on the blasted ’eath, along with 
Britannia, ’is gurl.’’—A/ax Beerbohm in ** The Poet's Corner,” 











NANXURIQUS WA/7/NG 


2 BALL-POINTED PENS ("Parent's 


ALL- POINTED 


= Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any paper: 
. never scratch or spurt. 
Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- POINTED pens 
are more durable, and are ahead of all others 
: FOR EASY WRITING. 
ALWAYS TOP 





Buy an assorted sample box for 2§ cts., and choose a pen to suit your 
hand. Having found one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William Street, New York, 


or any Stationery Store. 














Manners and Social Usages. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 





By Mrs. 


This has been long recognized as the standard book on etiquette in America. 


New Edition. Attractively Bound and Illustrated. . $1.25 


JOHN SHERWOOD 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 






















RED TOP RYE 


AMERICAS FINEST WHISKEY 


It's up to YOU 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 
CINCINNATI, O 
SEPH. M SVILLE 


Seeour Worlds Fair Exhibit, Agricultural Bld@. Block-70 

















To the 


World’s Fair 


St. Louis 


The very best facilities for comfort- 
able, pleasant and prompt journeys be- 
tween the East and St. Louisare provided 
by the Lake Shore’s train service, the 
most extensive and*complete of any line. 

Fast through trains from New York, 
Boston, Buffalo, etc., in connection with 
the New York Central and Boston & 
Albany roads and the Big Four Route. 

Choice of routes via Cleveland, Toledo 
or Chicago. Tickets reading over 


The Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railway 


afford stop-overs at Niagara Falls, Lake 
Chautauqua, Put-in-Bay and Chicago 
(not to exceed 10 days in either direction 
at latter place.) 

Tickets'sold at points east of Buffalo 
give option of going by rail or steamer 
either way between Buffalo and Cleve- 
land with extra charge. 

For your trip. To assist in arranging your trip 
oe a copy of our book about the World's Fair, contain- 
ng a complete colored map of grounds and other useful 
matter; also book entitled “List of Hotels, Boarding and 
Rooming Houses in St. Louis,’’ with rates, etc., and 
“Book of Trains.”” Above sent to any address for four 


cents postage to cover mailing cost. 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O, 





























How To Keep 
Household Accounts 


By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean of the School of Accountancy, 
New York University 
This book will be found of great help to every 
housekeeper. It outlines in a clear, readable 
manner a simple but comprehensive system 
of keeping the household accounts. No 
previous knowledge of book - keeping is 
required. There are sample pages showing 
exactly how the system is put to practical use. 


Cloth, $1.00 net ( postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








9.45 P.M. Leave New York; 9.45 Next Morning Reach Chicago—New York Central. 
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Sir 
Mortimer 


By 


MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of “To Have and To Hold” 








THe love of Sir Mortimer for the fair Damaris Sedley, a 

lady-in-waiting, holds unswerving course through a 
narrative alive with stirring incidents of the days of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, when all England loved, sang, adventured, 
and fought, in the flush of youthful power. Herein is a 
love story of uncommon charm cast among stirring scenes 
—love in the lap of adventure, set forth with rare imagina- 
tive power. ; 

Readers of ‘‘To Have and To Hold” will welcome in 
this tale of love and gallantry the distinct advance Miss 
Johnston has made upon her former success. The romance 
is instinct with new life and color, like the golden days 
with which it deals. 

‘The witchery of romance pervades its scenes, and once in the 
grasp of the story the reader will be swept along the current to the 
end.’’—Chicago Chronicle. 

“* Her thousands of admiring readers will thank her for the book— 
a strong, vigorous, original story, with honor as the theme.”— 
Syracuse Herald. 

‘* May be classed among the gems of modern novels.’’-—Birming- 
ham News. 

‘* She has reproduced in a wonderful manner the time of Elizabeth, 
with all its, greatness and its littleness.”"—N. Y. World. 
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THE FUNNIEST OF BIOGRAPHIES 


TheMcmoirs of aBaby 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


EVER before has the dignified title of 
‘** Memoirs ” graced so funny a book as this 
., latest tale of Josephine Daskam’s —a writer 
’ widely known for her clever child studies. The 
sorry side of life—the tribulations of the little 
tots—have no place in this irresistibly amusing 
record of the home-life of a typical American 
couple. The baby refuses to develop psychologi- 
cally or scientifically according to the theories 
set down in his Aunt Emma’s books, but he 
grows to robust boyhood after a fashion of his 
own. All the various incidents of a lively 
youngster’s boyhood here find laughable por- 
trayal, The unceasing arguments between the 
common-sense young father and the theoretical 
** Aunt Emma”? not only afford such amusement 
as Josephine Daskam alone can give us, but go 
to make a clever satire on ‘‘ modern” methods 
of rearing children. 

















F. Y. Cory, whose pictures of baby-life have never been 
equalled for cleverness and humor, has illustrated the book 
copiously with pen-and-ink drawings. The pictures are 
every bit as funny as the narrative, and the book will 
provoke the laughter of any one who turns the pages. 


& 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 




















Rulers of Kings 


by 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of ‘‘The Conqueror,’’ ‘‘The Aristocrats ’’ 


1 this novel is pictured the conflict be- 

tween the two greatest forces in the 
world— American wealth and European 
royalty—in which the former triumphs. 
Gertrude Atherton, from whom the read- 
ing public has learned to expect sur- 
prises, has evolved a story both daring and 
original. Fessenden Abbott, the son of 
America’s most colossal millionaire, in 
the midst of great financial undertakings 
that are watched by all the world, falls in 
love with the daughter of the Austrian 
Emperor. In her heart duty to the weak- 
ening monarchy of her fathers battles 
with an overmastering love for the young 
American. How Fessenden Abbott bends 
the will of emperors and alters the diplo- 
matic relations of kingdoms to win the 
girl he loves is an original and most ro- 
mantic piece of fiction writing. 
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THE GIVERS 


MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 











5 spears are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest 
stories. All are filled with the humor and 
pathos of New England life—the type of story 
which is indisputably the author’s own, and in 
which she scored her remarkable early success. 
Of the stories in this volume, the title story— 
“The Givers’”’—has created more widespread 
interest and called forth more letters from the 
author’s readers than anything else Mrs. Freeman 
has done. It is a laughable tale of the revolt of 
a sturdy, strong-minded woman against the 
inappropriateness of the Christmas gifts with 
which she is delu “ed by her well-to-do, unthink- 
ing friends. How she leads each in turn to re- 
place her gift with some homely, serviceable 
article is a triumph of rough-handed New 
England diplomacy and a highly amusing tale. | 
Sophia Lane is but one of the many charac- 
ters in this book who are good to know and.-not 
soon - forgotten. 


Muastrated, Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS * NEW YORK CITY 
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The Prudential 


A Company Which is Actually Paying Out 
More Than its Obligations. The Best Guarantee 
of Liberal Treatment. } 


Write for Policy Rates Today for Yourself or Your Family. Dept. T. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AIMERICA. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office: NEWARK, N.J. 





“Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, Palace of Education, World’s Fair, St. Louis” 
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